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PREFACE 


This  little  handbook  is  intended  for  use  in  the  class- 
room. It  is  supposed  to  be  used  by  those  who  have 
had  little  or  no  experience  in  teaching,  and  who  are 
likely  to  serve  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  a  book 
of  exercises  rather  than  a  series  of  lectures.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  students  should  not 
attempt  to  solve  problems  in  education  just  as  they  now 
attempt  to  solve  other  life  problems.  Truths  arrived 
at  by  discussion  are  more  likely  to  be  remembered  and 
used  than  those  which  are  revealed  in  the  form  of 
lectures.  Consequently  the  text  contains  a  minimum 
of  information  on  many  points.  J ust  enough  has  been 
given  to  preserve  continuity  in  the  treatment  of  the 
general  problem.  The  central  thought  of  the  book  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Society  will  be  prosperous  and  happy  if  each  in- 
dividual is  capable  of  useful  service,  and  if  all  work 
together  in  a  friendly  way. 

The  school  can  assist  towards  these  ends.  There  are 
two  ways  of  ministering  to  individual  efficiency — by 
direct  training,  which  looks  to  knowledge  and  skill; 
and  by  indirect  training,  which  looks  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  The  elementary  school  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  latter, — it  lays  a  foundation  for 
efficiency  in  physical  and  intellectual  culture,  and 
above  all  in  moral-social  attitudes  and  practices. 

The  way  the  school  has  of  up-building  life  is  by 
subjecting  the  pupils  to  carefully-selected  experiences. 
These  experiences  take  the  form  of  work  and  play.  A 
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programme  of  studies  is  but  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  work  properly  suited  to  pupils,  and  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  provide  the  most  helpful  life-giving  experiences. 
The  experiences  of  childhood  should  be  varied,  and 
should  provide  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  truth, 
of  beauty,  and  of  right  action.  The  measure  of  a 
school's  work  is  its  success  in  increasing  and  enriching 
the  experiences  of  the  pupils. 

On  the  pupil's  side,  experiences  are  obtained  as  the 
result  of  receiving,  reflecting  and  giving  out  again ;  or, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  stated,  the  elements  of  experience 
are  impression,  thought  and  expression.  The  teacher 
can  measure  the  growth  in  development  of  life  by  testing 
the  power  of  her  pupils  to  receive,  to  think,  to  do.  Such 
measurements  should  be  as  accurate  as  possible. 

The  development  will  be  satisfactory  only  when  the 
teacher  is  a  wise  and  competent  guide.  She  must  be  in 
sympathy  with  her  work  and  with  her  pupils,  and  her 
methods  must  stand  the  tests  of  both  logic  and 
psychology. 

Every  school  should  have  in  mind  not  only  the 
development  of  the  pupil  but  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  society.  The  elementary  school  can  do  much  to 
develop  the  attitude  of  friendliness  and  sympathy,  and 
can  in  many  ways  encourage  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
co-operation,  so  that  pupils  will  feel  and  know  that  the 
law  of  life  is  not  "  Each  for  himself,"  but  "  Each  for  all 
and  all  for  each." 

"It  may  be  felt  by  those  reading  this  text  that  less 
prominence  should  have  been  given  to  individual  and 
national  development,  and  more  to  the  thought  of  world 
peace  and  progress.  The  same  law  that  binds  the 
individual  to  the  community  will  bind  a  nation  to  the 
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rest  of  mankind.  The  beginning  of  true  social  culture 
is  with  the  individual  in  the  smallest  natural  group  in 
which  he  finds  himself — the  family.  Then  by  slow 
degrees  he  finds  himself  in  the  school,  the  community, 
the  province,  the  nation.  Finally  he  may  '  recognize  in 
action,  as  well  as  in  theory,  that  the  claims  of  humanity 
must  override  the  interests  of  any  race  or  nation,'  but 
'  the  essential  equality  and  freedom  of  all  men  must  not 
degenerate  into  the  insipidity  of  a  humanity  without 
distinctions,' " 
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INTRODUCTION 


(A  PERSONAL  WORD  TO  students). 

1.  Before  reading  this  chapter,  try  to  state  very  briefly 

what  you  hope  to  do  for  your  pupils  and  the 
community  when  you  take  charge  of  a  school. 

2.  Try  to  recall  the  work  of  the  teachers  you  have  had, 

so  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell  which  one  impressed 
you  as  most  worthy.  What  was  the  secret  of  her 
success  ? 

You  are  about  to  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
In  all  probability  you  will  begin  in  a  small  rural 
school.  Most  of  the  pupils  will  be  in  the  junior 
grades.  You  are  not  very  certain  as  to  what  you 
should  aim  to  accomplish  in  your  school,  and  even 
less  certain  as  to  the  methods  to  be  followed  in 
teaching  and  government.  It  is  the  aim  of  this 
little  book  to  help  you. 

Every  teacher  is  guided  by  intuition,  by  example, 
and  by  reason.  As  you  read  these  pages  and 
take  part  in  the  discussions  suggested,  you  may 
learn  something  of  the  practice  of  others,  and  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  give  good  reason  for  such 
practices  as  you  decide  to  follow  in  your  school. 
Yet  you  may  expect  that  in  most  problems  you 
have  to  solve  your  native  discernment  and  your 
memory  of  what  took  place  in  your  own  school  will 
be  your  chief  guides. 

The  plan  followed  will  be  to  ask  you  to  review 
your  own  experience  and  to  take  note  of  the 
experiences  of  others,  and  then  to  reflect  upon 
these.  xi 
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If  you  have  some  natural  teaching  ability,  you 
probably  have  some  liking  for  the  work.  This  is, 
after  all,  more  essential  than  anything  else.  Any 
one  who  enters  teaching  only  from  forced  necessity 
or  who  despises  it  as  unworthy  of  her  powers  and 
ambitions  should  immediately  seek  other  opportuni- 
ties for  usefulness.  In  all  spiritual  service  the 
the  person  who  succeeds  must  have  a  passion  for 
humanity.  She  is  absorbed  in  the  work  for  its 
own  sake,  and  studies  every  problem  not  only 
intelligently  but  with  some  degree  of  emotion. 

It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  you  are  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  that  for  such  time  as  you  are  engaged 
in  the  work,  you  are  to  give  all  your  thought  and 
energy  to  the  performance  of  your  duties.  Then 
you  may  hope  for  success,  and  perhaps  for  a 
measure  of  distinction.  The  best  things  that  will 
be  said  during  the  class  discussions,  the  most  helpful 
suggestions  made  by  the  great  masters  whose  works 
will  be  brought  before  you  now  and  later  on,  will 
not  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  merely 
experience  in  teaching.  They  can  be  understood 
and  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  came  with  open 
minds  and  willing  hearts. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Revert  to  introductory  question  number  2  and  answer 

it  again. 

2.  Is  it  possible  for  any  person  to   be  successful  in 

any  work  unless  he  takes  a  living  interest  in  it  ? 


PART  I.— THE  AIMS  AND  AGENCIES  OF 
EDUCATION 


EFFICIENCY  THE  AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  What  appeared  to  you  to  be  the  prevailing  notion  in 

your  own  school  district  as  to  the  function  of  the 
school  ? 

2.  What  appeared  to  be  the  controlling  aim  of  your 

teachers  ? 

3.  What  in  your  own  opinion  is  the  chief  function  of 

the  school? 

4.  Consider  the  following  statement : — "  The  betterment 

of  society  depends  upon  improvement  in  men, 
environment  and  institutions."  If  you  think  of 
the  school  as  assisting  in  this  improvement,  how  do 
you  think  it  should  set  about  its  task  ? 

THE  FIRST  LAW  OF  PROGRESS. 

Permanent  happiness  and  prosperity  cannot  be 
assured  to  any  people  unless  each  individual  does 
his  own  appointed  work  efficiently,  and  unless  all 
individuals  work  together  in  a  friendly  manner. 
This  is  true  of  the  nation,  the  neighbourhood  or 
the  home ;  it  is  true  of  the  vocation,  the  church  or 
the  state ;  it  is  the  law  of  the  group,  whether  large 
or  small,  whether  organized  for  play  or  for  work. 

The  public  school  is  one  of  the  institutions  which 
is  organized  and  supported  in  order  to  minister  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people — individually  and  collec- 
tively. To  the  teacher  there  is  no  more  fruitful 
conception  of  her  work  than  this : 
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1.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  capacity  for  happy  and 

useful  service. 

2.  To  promote  good -will  and  friendly  co-operation. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Consider  your  home  community.    If  there  is  anything 

regrettable  in  social  or  economic  conditions,  is  it 
due  to  inability  in  individuals,  or  to  their  failure  to 
co-operate  in  a  friendly  way  1 

2.  In  the  school  you  attended  was  emphasis  placed  on 

individual  development  or  upon  social  co-operation  ? 

INDIVIDUAL  EFFICIENCY. 

Think  first  of  the  individual.  He  must  be 
judged  in  the  end  by  his  power  to  do  things,  to 
exert  a  good  influence,  to  help.  The  really  efficient 
individual  is  productive.  Whether  we  think  of 
the  farmer  who  finds  the  world  its  bread,  or  the 
builder  who  gives  to  men  their  homes ;  the  scientist 
who  furnishes  guiding  knowledge  to  his  fellows,  or 
the  artist  who  delights  them  with  his  creations; 
the  ditcher  wTho  promotes  the  cleanliness  of  the 
city,  or  the  policeman  who  ensures  quiet  and  order ; 
it  is  ever  and  always  the  same.  Each  one  who 
does  something  for  the  comfort,  happiness  and 
welfare  of  mankind  is  productive.  Each  is  adding 
something  to  the  world's  wealth  of  wisdom,  beauty, 
goodness  or  material  resource. 

"  Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work  !  Let 
him  ask  no  other  blessedness !  He  has  a  work,  a 
life  purpose ;  he  has  found  it  and  will  follow  it." 
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"  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers 
of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  fruit  in  its  season." 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  the  following  as  leading  aims 

in  education — scholarship,  culture,  character  ? 

2.  Illustrate  the  following  : — (1)  Education  and  industry 

in  the  early  days  went  band  in  hand.  (2)  The 
present  day  separation  of  education  and  industry 
is  the  result  of  carrying  down  of  old  conceptions 
into  modern  times. 

3.  Discuss : — Any   educational   theory   which    is  not 

founded  upon  the  basis  of  social  and  economic 
needs  and  progress  is  sterile  and  unscientific. 

EFFICIENCY  TO  BE  INTERPRETED  BROADLY. 

Efficiency  must  not  be  interpreted  too  narrowly. 
It  applies  to  more  than  industry  and  commerce, 
to  more  than  the  earning  of  bread  and  butter. 
Service  and  enjoyment  are  broad  as  life  itself. 
Domestic,  civic  and  social  duties  are  quite  as 
important  as  those  pertaining  to  trade  and  industry. 
The  quest  of  truth,  beauty  and  goodness  is  just  as 
incumbent  upon  one  as  the  quest  of  material 
things. 

Have  you  read  Charles  Mackay's  little  poem  ? 

CLEON  AND  I. 

Cleon  hath  a  million  acres, 

Ne'er  a  one  have  I ; 
Cleon  dwelleth  in  a  palace, 

In  a  cottage  I. 
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Cleon  hath  a  dozen  fortunes, 

Not  a  penny  I ; 
Yet  the  poorer  of  the  twain 

Is  Cleon  and  not  I. 

Cleon  true,  possesseth  acres, 

But  the  landscape  I ; 
Half  the  charms  to  me  it  yieldeth 

Money  cannot  buy, 
Cleon  harbors  sloth  and  dullness 

Freshening  vigor  I  ; 
He  in  velvet,  I  in  fustian, 

Richer  man  am  I. 

Cleon  is  a  slave  to  grandeur, 

Free  as  thought  am  I ; 
Cleon  fees  a  score  of  doctors, 

Need  of  none  have  I. 
Wealth-surrounded,  care-environed, 

Cleon  fears  to  die ; 
Death  may  come,  he'll  find  me  ready, 

Happier  man  am  I. 

Cleon  sees  no  charm  in  nature, 

In  a  daisy  I ; 
Cleon  hears  no  anthem  ringing 

From  the  sea  and  sky. 
Nature  sings  to  me  forever, 

Earnest  listener  I ; 
State  for  state,  with  all  attendants 

Who  would  change  ?    Not  I. 

And  yet  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  for  most 
men  the  ability  to  earn  bread  and  butter  is  the 
condition  of  all  progress  and  enjoyment.  People 
cannot  be  very  happy  who  are  living  in  constant 
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fear  of  cold,  hunger  and  deprivation.  "  Poverty 
incites  to  rapacity  or  servility." 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  "the  effort  to  com- 

mercialize the  schools  1 " 

2.  Assuming  that  the  school  can  directly  or  indirectly 

aid  in  improving  the  institutions  of  civilization, 
show  how  it  can  assist  the  home,  the  church,  the 
state,  industry. 

3.  Discuss  : — Training    to    economic    efficiency  must 

be  accepted  as  the  primary  educational  means  for 
promoting  prosperity. 

4.  How  do  you  account  for  the  number  of  private 

business  colleges  ?  Should  there  be  public  business 
colleges  1  Is  the  business  college  a  reflection  on  the 
school  ? 

DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  TRAINING  FOR  EFFICIENCY. 

The  Superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  shops 
in  the  West  in  speaking  to  a  group  of  boys  in  a 
secondary  school,  told  them  that  success  in  shop- 
work  depended  more  upon  character  than  upon 
anything  else.  There  are  two  kinds  of  preparation 
for  every  calling — the  direct,  which  aims  at  impart- 
ing the  necessary  technical  knowledge  and  skill, 
and  the  indirect  which  seeks  to  develop  reliability 
of  character.  It  would  seem  that  the  very  best 
way  to  promote  lasting  efficiency — in  industrial, 
social,  domestic  or  national  life — is  to  emphasize 
the  indirect  training.  It  is  possible  for  an  educa- 
tion to  be  so  narrowly  practical  that  it  will  defeat 
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its  own  intention.  Get  a  good  man,  and  you  are 
likely  to  have  a  good  citizen,  a  good  parent  and  a 
good  workman.  A  pupil  is  receiving  the  best 
preparation  for  life-service  when  he  is  acquiring 
truth  and  developing  an  attitude  of  loyalty  to  it, 
when  he  is  learning  to  love  the  beautiful  in  any  of 
its  manifestations,  and  to  illustrate  in  his  life  and 
works,  or  when  he  is  receiving  proper  ideals  of 
righteousness  and  exemplifying  them  in  his  conduct. 
This  doctrine  is  particularly  hopeful  to  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools.  The  pupils  are  not  suffi- 
ciently mature  to  understand  or  profit  by  direct 
instruction  in  trades,  house-keeping,  civics,  and  the 
like,  except  in  a  very  limited  way,  but  they  are 
always  old  enough  to  form  those  attitudes,  tastes 
and  habits  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  excellence 
in  every  department  of  life. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1 .  With  the  thought  of  this  paragraph  in  mind,  contrast 

the  work  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  high 
school. 

2.  What  direct  preparation  for  life  in  the  home,  the 

church,  the  state,  polite  society,  the  vocation,  can 
be  given  in  the  first  eight  grades  1 

3.  State  particularly  what  the  rural  elementary  school 

can  do  to  assist  agriculture. 

4.  Shall  the  boy  or  the  trade  be  the  aim  ? — Griffith. 

SOCIAL  EFFICIENCY. 

It  is  not  enough  that  each  individual  be  educated 
in  order  to  promote  his  own  selfish  ends.  Each  is 
part  of  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  and  it  is  the  good 
of  the  whole  which  is  of  paramount  importance. 
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More  than  that,  it  is  through  participation  in  social 
life  that  the  highest  individual  development  is 
possible.  "  He  who  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it." 
Education  must  adjust  the  individual  to  the  group 
so  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  will  be  advanced. 
The  controlling  motto  of  life  should  not  be  "Each  for 
himself,"  and  some  one  has  added—"  with  both  feet 
in  the  trough,"  but  "  Each  for  all  and  all  for  each." 
The  relation  of  each  individual  to  the  social  whole 
should  be  that  of  kindly  interest  and  kindly 
co-operation.  Children  can  be  trained  even  at 
school  to  social  efficiency.  Towards  this  end  the 
teacher  will  arouse  sympathy,  impart  information, 
and  provide  opportunities  for  social  service.  It  is 
clear  that  a  community  in  which  selfishness  reigns 
can  not  be  happy,  nor  can  it  ,be  truly  prosperous. 
When  there  is  discord  and  endless  struggle  between 
individuals  or  classes,  life  is  insecure,  and  lasting- 
peace  an  impossibility.  Education  should  fit  for 
the  service  of  life,  rather  than  the  battle  of  life. 
Mr.  Stokes  has  said,  "  Until  recently  it  appears  to 
have  escaped  public  notice  that  this  constant 
emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  personal  success, 
unless  safeguarded  by  suitable  ethical  training, 
tends  subtly  to  the  development  of  selfish  pro- 
pensities, that  lead  the  individual  to  disregard 
or  subordinate  the  interests  of  others  in  the 
furtherance  of  personal  ends." 
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FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  In  what  ways  may   the   school  promote  friendly 

co-operation  ? 

2.  In  what  ways  may  enmity  and  ill-will  be  developed 

in  school  ? 

3.  In  what  ways  may  the  school  develop  an  under- 

standing of  and  friendly  attitude  towards  society  ? 

EFFICIENCY  OF  A  NEGATIVE  ORDER. 

There  is  a  negative  side  to  education.  The 
efficient  individual  must  be  able  not  only  to  perform 
capably,  honestly  and  willingly  the  duties  which 
fall  to  him  as  man  and  citizen.  He  must  be  able 
to  abstain  from  all  that  is  unworthy  and  unprofit- 
able both  for  himself  and  those  with  whom  he  is 
associated.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  should  be  able 
to  enjoy  all  the  good  things  this  world  has  to 
offer,  he  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  able  to 
bear  misfortunes  and  hardships  with  patience  and 
resignation. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  do  you   think    of   this    as    an  educational 

doctrine  : — "  School  should  be  made  as  repulsive  as 
possible  so  that  pupils  may  be  educated  through 
overcoming  their  dislikes'?" 

2.  Contrasting  life  to-day  with  that  of  a  century  ago, 

do  you  think  young  people  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  character— development  and  for  efficiency 
in  the  ordinary  callings  of  life  1 

3.  Comment  on  this  : — "  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 

4.  What  nations  in  their  education  in  home  and  school 

gave  a  prominent  place  to  the  value  of  hardship  1 
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CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  TO  EFFICIENCY. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  the  elements  that  constitute 
the  productive  life.  Among  them  may  be  recog- 
nized the  following : 

1.  Physical  soundness — which  is  characterized  by 

health,  strength  and  vigour. 

2.  Intellectual  furnishing  and  power — which  implies 

the  development  of  intelligence,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  alertness,  readiness  to  investigate, 
ability  to  think. 

3.  Moral-social  attitude  and  habit — which  implies 

right  social  ideals  and  standards  of  individual 
righteousness. 

4.  Vocational  ability — which  necessitates  knowledge, 

power,  and  skill  in  some  chosen  calling. 

5.  Power  of  enjoyment — including  power  to  appre- 

ciate the  beautiful,  the  sublime  and  the  noble. 

The  products  of  the  education  given  in  school 
should  therefore  include : 

1.  Knowledge — general  and  special. 

2.  Power — physical,  intellectual  and  moral. 

3.  Habit — personal  and  social. 

4.  Taste — in  all  departments  of  thought  and  action. 

5.  Ideals  and  standards — of  the  true,  the  beautiful 

and  the  good. 

6.  Disposition — "  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love, 

joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance:  against  such 
there  is  no  law." 
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7.  Character — which  implies  personal  worth,  indi- 

viduality, independence. 

8.  Practical    ability  —  which     means   that  each 

individual  should  be  able  to  perform  some 
really  useful  office  in  life. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  How  does  this  definition  of  education  compare  with 
one  you  might  frame  ? — Pupils  forming  right  habits 
of  speech,  thought  and  action,  acquiring  knowledge 
of  men  and  nature  ;  forming  ideals  and  adopting 
attitudes  that  make  for  the  welfare  of  society ; 
learning  to  act  independently  and  in  harmony  with 
their  fellows. 

GENERAL  PROBLEMS. 

1.  In  what   way   is   the   school  of  to-day  influenced 

by  trade  and  industry,  by  home  necessities,  by 
economic  conditions,  by  conditions  of  settlement, 
by  international  relations  ? 

2.  Show  by  illustration  that  moral  character,  intellectual 

alertness,  physical  vigour,  are  quite  as  necessary  in 
life  as  knowledge  and  skill  in  industrial,  domestic 
and  social  relations. 

3.  Reviewing  the  history  of  education  state  the  weak- 

ness of  the  systems  in  China,  Athens,  Persia ;  and 
estimate  the  practices  among  the  Jesuits,  the 
Pietists,  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  the 
schools  you  attended. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ONE  OF  SEVERAL 
CO-OPERATING  AGENCIES  * 

INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Name  the  forces  in  the  community  which  have  had  the 

greatest  effect  in  the  moulding  of  your  character. 

2.  Which  of  these  has  had  the  greatest  power  for  good 

and  which  the  greatest  power  for  evil  ? 

THE  SCHOOL  CO-OPERATING. 

The  school  is  only  one  of  the  many  institutions 
and  forces  working  towards  the  ends  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter.  Efficiency  demands  such  wide  and 
varied  instruction  and  training,  that  each  institution 
has  its  own  peculiar  function  It  is  fortunate  when 
each  recognizes  its  own  responsibilities  and  limits, 
and  when  it  gladly  co-operates  with  the  others  for 
the  good  of  society  and  its  members.  Usually  the 
school  accepts  its  pupils  from  the  homes  and  passes 
them  on  to  vocations  and  to  service  in  the  state. 
It  is  especially  important  that  it  relate  its  practices 
to  the  practices  of  these  institutions.  The  child  on 
coming  to  school  should  suffer  no  loss  in  health, 
speech,  manner,  or  behaviour ;  where  he  has  worthy 
tastes,  habits  and  ideals  developed,  these  should  be 
encouraged  and  extended.  The  parents  have  a 
right  to  expect  this  much.  They*  have  also  the 
right  to  hope  that  day  by  day  there  will  be 
additions  to  useful  experience — experience  in  think- 
ing and  feeling  and  doing — so  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  active  participation  in  the  world's  work, 
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life  may  be  full  of  resource,  and  free  from  those 
defects  which  impair  usefulness. 

Both  individuals  and  communities  are  deeply 
alive  to  their  economic  and  social  needs,  or  what 
they  believe  to  be  their  needs.  The  tendency  is  to 
seek  relief  in  the  most  immediate  way.  Often  it 
seems  to  them  that  agitation  or  legislation  will 
accomplish  more  than  education.  Indeed,  school 
education  to  some  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
practical,  or  at  least  it  will  not  procure  immediate 
results.  Under  conditions  like  this  it  is  possible 
(1)  that  school  education  is  deficient  and  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  render  it  more  practical  and 
effective  ;  (2)  that  the  individuals  and  communities 
are  wrong  in  their  ideals  or  in  their  suggestions  for 
improvement  (and  here  education  can  do  much, 
though  the  school  may  not  be  the  most  competent 
educator) ;  (3)  that  school  education  may  have  little 
to  do  with  the  solution  of  problems  which  are  best 
solved  by  the  efforts  of  other  agencies.  Some  of 
the  most  serious  conflicts  in  society  have  arisen 
through  the  attempt  of  one  agency  to  do  the  work 
of  others. 

Pupils  attending  the  elementary  schools  are  not 
usually  in  a  position  to  determine  their  vocations, 
nor  would  it  be  wise  at  this  stage  to  attempt  to 
give  the  special  knowledge  and  impart  the  special 
skill  necessary  to  vocational  life.  Yet  there  are 
conditions  of  body  and  mind  such  as  good  health 
and  alertness ;  ideals  and  standards  of  conduct,  such 
as  personal  honour,  bravery  and  purity ;  attitudes  to 
life  and  work,  such  as  respect  for  labour,  and  regard 
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for  the  life  of  others,  which  are  necessary  to  workers 
in  all  vocations.  These  should  be  emphasized  in 
every  elementary  school.  Indeed  they  are  more 
important  than  specialized  knowledge  and  technical 
proficiency.  There  should  also  be  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  national  honor  and  integrity  in  the 
development  of  such  qualities  as  love  of  justice, 
reverence  for  righteousness  and  loyalty  to  one's 
companions.  And  as  will  be  seen  later  some  of 
these  very  things  are  "  caught "  rather  than 
"  taught."    (See  also  p.  177). 

THE  SCHOOL  CORRECTING. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  pupils  on  entering  school 
have  acquired  objectionable  habits  and  tastes.  Part 
of  the  teacher's  work  consists  in  remedying  these. 
A  good  rule  in  this  connection  is  to  attempt  to 
counteract  a  bad  habit  or  mental  attitude  by 
cultivating  the  opposite.  If  the  pupil  is  lacking  in 
power  of  initiative  he  should  be  given  a  position 
in  the  playing  of  games  where  he  will  find  it 
necessary  to  direct  movements  of  others ;  if  he  is 
selfish  he  should  be  encouraged  to  acts  of  generosity. 

Because  the  success  of  the  school  in  its  efforts 
depends  so  much  upon  the  co-operation  of  other 
agencies,  the  teacher  should  be  a  student  of  the 
forces  in  the  community  which  are  affecting 
character  and  conduct.  There  are  cases  on  record 
where  teachers  by  their  influence  and  example  have 
affected  very  sensibly  the  life  of  the  community. 
Harmful  reading  has  been  banished  and  helpful 
literature  put  in  its  place,  cruel  conduct  such  as 
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is  displayed  in  ill-treatment  of  animals,  has  given 
way  to  humane  behaviour. 

THE  SCHOOL  ADAPTING  ITSELF. 

Society  is  ever  changing.  The  duties  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  society 
vary  from  year  to  year.  The  home  of  a  generation 
ago  was  the  centre  of  home  manufacture,  and  most 
homes  of  that  period  were  in  the  country.  To-day 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  factory,  and  families 
have  moved  to  the  factory  towns.  In  this  change 
there  has  been  great  loss  to  the  children.  They 
miss  the  open  fields,  the  direction  of  the  mother, 
the  companionship  of  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
opportunities  to  do  chores,  and  they  miss  above  all 
that  varied  activity  which  results  in  broad  sympathy 
and  ability  to  do  things  independently. 

A  modern  writer  says  that  one  of  the  serious 
menaces  and  dangers  of  city  life  is  that  the  city 
boy  or  girl  has  so  little  work  to  do.  One  reason 
for  introducing  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  into  the  schools  is  to  furnish  opportunity 
for  useful  manual  work  in  the  life  of  a  majority  of 
our  school  children. 

The  change  in  home  life  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  is  no  greater  than  the  change  in  industry 
and  methods  of  transportation  and  distribution,  in 
government,  in  methods  of  warfare,  philanthrophy 
and  religion.  Every  change  means  that  the  school 
must  adjust  itself  to  new  conditions.  What  is 
good  in  one  age  cannot  serve  in  another.  Again 
to  summarize  from  a  modern  writer : 
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"  The  world  is  continually  changing.  New  scenes, 
new  conditions,  new  people,  are  constantly  coming 
into  view.  All  forms  and  problems — educational, 
economic,  industrial  and  moral — are  subject  to 
modification.  Everything  is  moving  forward, 
nothing  is  stationary.  Only  by  adapting  itself  to 
changing  conditions  can  the  school  become  an 
efficient  tool,  working  for  social  and  economic 
progress."  The  teacher  in  her  work  must  have 
regard  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  pupils  but 
to  the  nature  and  needs  of  society. 

Indeed  it  is  coming  to  this,  that  side  by  side 
with  the  ordinary  schools,  there  are  being  organ- 
ized special  schools  for  special  classes,  young 
and  old.  Thus  there  are  evening  schools ;  part- 
time  schools ;  trade  schools  ;  home-training  schools 
for  girls. 

The  school  must  be  more  zealous  to  prepare  for 
life  in  the  present  and  future  than  to  perpetuate 
the  life  of  the  past.  And  yet  it  must  think  of  life 
in  its  fullness. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  State  the  central  function  of  the  home,  the  church, 

the  courts.  In  what  ways  may  each  develop  the 
friendly  feeling  that  should  exist  among  the 
members  of  society? 

2.  Give  an  illustration   showing   that  an  institution 

may  seek  to  shirk  its  responsibility  and  shift 
it  upon  others.  Can  the  school  be  guilty  in  this 
regard 
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3.  Who  must  ultimately  determine  the  extent  and  the 

limit  of  the  schools  duties  % 

4.  How  may  the  school  and  the  home  co-operate  ? 

5.  In  what  way  is  it  possible  for  children  to  suffer  loss 

through  attending  school  ? 

6.  In  what  respect  may  the  work  done  in  the  elementary 

school  be  of  assistance  to  the  vocations  1  Apply 
particularly  to  the  rural  school.    (See  page  133). 

7.  What  common  faults  do  you  recognize  in  pupils  as 

a  result  of  environment  and  early  training  ?  How 
might  those  be  counteracted  ? 

8.  Debate : — Resolved  that  it  pays  to  spend  money 

on  educational  institutions  (schools)  rather  than 
on  remedial  or  corrective  institutions  (prisons). 
i '  Better  a  fence  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  than  an 
ambulance  down  in  the  valley." 

9.  Name  some  educative  and  some  corrective  agencies 

in  the  community  with  which  the  teacher  should 
be  in  sympathy.  Name  some  malign  influences  she 
should,  if  possible,  discourage. 

10.  What  classes  of  people  in  a  city  like  Winnipeg 
should  receive  education  that  cannot  be  given  in 
the  ordinary  elementary  and  secondary  schools  1 

11.  How  has  the  secondary  school  modified  its  pro- 
gramme recently  to  meet  prevailing  needs  ? 

12.  Suggest  a  school  course  for  girls  working  in  de- 
partmental stores. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  What  are    the   advantages    and  disadvantages  of 

spending  childhood  in  the  country'?  Of  going  to 
elementary  school  in  the  country  ? 

2.  What  is  the  danger  in  acquiring  skill  or  earning 

power  in  an  industrial  pursuit  at  a  very  early  age  % 

The  first  classification  of  schools  that  might  be 
made  is — (a)  Elementary  school  for  children  ;  (b) 
Secondary  school  for  adolescents;  (c)  University 
for  adults.  In  these  discussions  reference  will  be 
made  to  the  first  class  alone. 

The  next  classification  suggested  is  that  into  (a) 
Public  schools — supported  wholly  or  in  part,  and 
controlled  by  the  general  public ;  (b)  Private  schools 
— supported  or  controlled  by  private  individuals  or 
associations.  Reference  will  be  made  as  we  proceed 
almost  wholly  to  public  schools. 

A  third  classification  is  into  (a)  Rural  schools, 
(b)  Urban  schools,  and  (c)  Consolidated  schools. 
The  illustrations  will  be  drawn  from  all  of  these. 

When  schools  are  organized  to  provide  special 
instruction,  or  instruction  for  special  classes,  they 
are  known  by  many  names,  such  as  pre  vocational, 
vocational,  continuation,  and  the  like,  and  of  these 
there  are  many  varieties.  In  many  secondary 
schools  there  are  special  courses  for  those  entering 
commercial  and  industrial  life.  It  will  not  be 
possible  during  these  discussions  to  discuss  technical 
education. 
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The  work  of  the  elementary  school  is  general  in 
its  outlook.  There  is  in  it,  however,  a  place  for 
manual  work  and  simple  instruction  for  home- 
makers,  but  such  instruction  is  educational  rather 
than  vocational  in  its  purpose. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  town  school  has 
in  every  way  an  advantage  over  the  rural  school. 
This  is  not  so.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  rural  school 
teacher  has  always  the  greatest  difficulties  and 
discouragements  in  her  work. 

In  the  choice  of  pupils,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  course  of  studies,  and  in  some  other  ways  a 
private  school  has  some  advantages,  but  when 
one  thinks  of  supervision,  buildings,  minimum 
qualification  of  teachers,  power  to  unify  races  and 
classes,  he  begins  to  find  that  the  public  school 
is  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  serviceable 
institutions  in  the  country. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Debate: — Resolved  that  a  good  private  school  is 

preferable  to  a  good  public  school  (1)  for  boys, 
(2)  for  girls.  (In  this  case  consider  the  private 
school  to  be  residential). 

2.  Write  out  in  full  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 

the  rural  school  —  (1)  to  the  pupil ;  (2)  to  the  teacher. 

3.  Debate: — "Resolved   that   the   consolidated  rural 

school  is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of 
education  in  this  province." 

4.  Give  your  opinion   of   this   sentence  from  David 

Grayson,  "  There  is  more  discipline  for  a  boy  in 
the  continuous  care  of  a  cow  or  a  horse  than  in 
many  a  term  of  school." 
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5.  What  percentage  of  children  of  school  age  attend 

school  100  days  a  year?  What  percentage  attend 
during  the  first  four  grades  ?  The  next  four 
grades  ?    High  school  ?    University  ? 

6.  There  are  two  suggestions  for  getting  a  larger  and 

more  regular  attendance,  (1)  compulsion  ;  (2)  more 
attractive  schools.    Give  the  merits  of  each. 

7.  What  could  be  done  to  make  school  work  more 

attractive  to  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  1 

8.  What  special  or  technical  schools  have  we  in  this 

country  ?    What  others  are  required  1 

9.  Why  will  the  school  system  of  to-day  not  suit  the 

conditions  of  to-morrow  ? 

10.  In  what  ways  could  a  consolidated  school  improve 
upon  the  ordinary  rural  school  ? 

1 1 .  Taking  the  following  as  a  skeleton  form,  place  in  it 

what  you  consider  to  be  the  proper  activities  for 
each  grade  of  school  ? 


ELEMENTARY 


SECONDARY 

CULTURAL 


UNIVERSITY 

CULTURAL. 


(a)  The  Elementary  school  is  represented  by  a  common  core  of 

instruction. 

(b)  The  Secondary  school  has  the  same  along-  with  cultural  courses 

and  technical  courses. 

(c)  The  University  has  the  same  along  with  a  college  of  Arts  and 

Science  with  its  many  departments,  and  a  whole  series  of 
technical  schools  and  colleges. 


II.— THE  SCHOOL  PROMOTING 
INDIVIDUAL  EFFICIENCY 


ABUNDANT  LIFE  THE  CONDITION  OF 
EFFICIENCY. 


INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  What   meaning  do   you   give   to   this: — u  Tn  the 

grammar  of  Life,  the  verbs  '  to  have  and  to  hold  ' 
are  nob  so  important  as  the  verbs,  '  to  be  and 
to  do?"' 

2.  Which  is  the  more  desirable  member  of  a  community — 

the  skilled  workman  who  is  untrustworthy,  or  the 
inferior  workman  who  is  always  faithful  1 

Power  to  serve  in  home,  vocation  or  society, 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  resources  within  the 
individuals.  These  resources  are  of  two  kinds : — 
1.  The  capital  of  character.  2.  The  capital  of 
knowledge  and  skill.  Of  these  the  first  named  is 
the  more  important. 

THE  ABUNDANT  LIFE. 

"  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly."  No  words 
could  more  beautifully  or  adequately  express  the 
teacher's  mission.  What  a  picture  is  this  of  the 
abundant  life !  Abounding  in  truth  and  beauty 
and  good  deeds,  abounding  in  meekness  and 
temperance  and  brotherly-kindness,  with  all  the 
other  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ;  abounding  in  faith  and 
hope  arid  love,  the  three  abiding  graces  of  the 
soul ;  abounding  in  power  to  resist  evil  boldly,  as 
well  as  in  power  to  serve  gladly — -abounding  in 

25 
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such  fullness  that  the  fountains  of  being  overflow 
to  the  enrichment  of  all  the  fields  of  human 
endeavour.  Truly,  life  is  the  guarantee  of  efficiency. 
Where  it  exists  there  is  growth  and  fruitage.  The 
gardener  plants  his  seedlings  in  hope,  giving  them 
kind  care  and  cultivation,  knowing  well  that  in  due 
season  there  will  be  an  abundant  harvest  if  only 
the  trees  are  sound  and  properly  pruned.  The 
gardener  in  the  elementary  school,  believing  that 
the  best  preparation  for  life  is  participation  in  life, 
concerns  herself  not  unduly  about  the  future  of  her 
human  plants.  She  is  satisfied  if  they  possess  that 
abundance  of  life  which  is  the  surety  of  fruit  and 
foliage.  Sometimes,  however,  under  pressure  of 
the  forces  about  her,  she  attempts  by  hothouse 
practice  to  get  returns  before  the  time  that  kind 
nature  has  ordained. 

Abundant  life — simple,  unaffected,  unselfish,  but 
broad  in  its  sympathies  and  lofty  in  its  motives — 
this  is  the  condition  of  achievement  and  the 
source  of  all  true  joy.  In  the  ideal  school  life 
abounds. 

It  is  possible,  and  perhaps  under  certain  con- 
ditions, not  uncommon,  for  a  school  to  possess  little 
of  the  life-giving  principle.  There  may  be  hard 
work  and  intelligent,  there  may  be  behaviour 
that  is  beyond  reproach,  but  yet  there  may  be  the 
one  thing  lacking.  Perhaps  the  lack  is  in  the 
teacher.  She  may  not  herself  possess  the  abundant 
life.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  tone  of  the  district  or  in 
the  conditions  under  which  work  must  be  carried 
on.    Perhaps  it  is  in  the  method. 
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Nor  will  rush  and  commotion  take  the  place  of 
life.    What  says  our  own  poet  ? 

"  Not  with  vain  noise 

The  great  work  grows, 
Nor  with  foolish  voice 

But  in  repose, — 
Not  in  the  rush, 
But  in  the  hush." 

HOW  LIFE  IS  MEASURED. 

How  do  we  know  life  when  we  see  it  ?  By  its 
manifestations.  A  child  of  six  is  alert  and  active. 
His  every  sense  is  aroused ;  every  power  of  his 
being  is  in  operation.  He  is  alive.  But  there 
comes  a  day  when  he  ceases  to  run  about,  to  talk, 
to  take  interest  in  things.  Finally  his  mental 
powers  fail,  his  senses  one  by  one  desert  him.  He 
fails  to  see  and  hear,  and  heeds  not  the  touch  of 
loving  hands.  When  all  capacity  to  respond  has 
completely  passed  away  we  say  he  is  dead.  Where 
there  is  death  there  is  incapacity  to  receive  and 
respond  to  impressions.  A  man  may  be  dead  to 
truth  and  beauty  and  goodness,  or  he  may  fail 
to  respond  to  the  impressions  these  make  upon 
him. 

When  in  any  individual  the  response  is  full  and 
many-sided,  here  are  some  of  his  characteristics — 
tolerance,  open-mindedness,  happiness,  utility, 
morality,  intelligence,  taste,  culture,  conscientious- 
ness, sweetness  of  disposition,  ability  to  act,  and 
willingness  to  serve.  It  is  to  promote  all  these 
that  the  school  teacher  enters  upon  her  duties — for 
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the  promotion  of  these  is  the  way  to  efficiency. 
(See  page  11). 

Bergsen  speaks  of  all  life  as  creative  force — as  a 
free  activity  in  an  open  universe.  What  more 
worthy  aim  can  a  teacher  have  than  to  see  her 
pupils  gifted  with  that  activity  ?  So  let  her  hear 
again  the  words  of  the  Master  of  Life.  "  I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they  might  have 
it  more  abundantly." 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  selections  of  literature  can  you  recall  which 

teach  the  truth  suggested  in  this  chapter  ? 

2.  Name  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  well- 

balanced  life. 

3.  Explain  the  phrase — "  Not  the  gun,  but  the  man 

behind  the  gun." 

4.  "  Some  houses  are  built  for  use,  some  for  ornament, 

some  to  sell.  Some  lives  are  built  in  the  same 
way."    Follow  out  the  figure. 

5.  What  characteristics  in  a  teacher  make  for  life  in  a 

school  ?  What  characteristics  make  the  flow  of  life 
impossible  1 

6.  Which  boy  do  you  most  admire — the  lad  who  is  alert 

but  mischievous,  or  the  one  who  is  passively 
recipient  1  Does  the  school  of  to-day  develop 
alertness  ? 
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THE  PHYSICAL   BASIS   OF  LIFE 

INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Middle  Ages — The  soul  or  the  body — which  ? 

Present  Age — The  soul  and  the  body — both  or 
neither. 

What  do  you  understand  by  this  comparison  ? 

2.  "  The  man  without  play  is  father  to  the  man  without 

a  job." — Discuss  this. 

Intellectual  and  moral  power  and  efficiency  in  every 
calling  depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  physical  well- 
being. 

IMPORTANCE  OF   A  SOUND  BODY. 

In  a  certain  school-room  one  of  the  children  was 
said  to  be  dull  and  lazy.  Private  reproof  was  his 
daily  portion,  public  censure  his  hourly  expectation. 
He  lost  pride  in  himself  and  yet  he  felt  that  he 
was  not  altogether  at  fault,  for  in  his  soul  he  knew 
he  was  doing  his  best.  A  new  teacher  came  to  the 
school  who  began,  as  every  teacher  should  begin, 
by  making  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  cause  of 
difficulty.  She  discovered  that  the  child  was  so 
deaf  that  he  missed  much  of  the  instruction,  but 
that  in  cases  when  he  had  to  depend  upon  his  own 
powers  he  was  bright  beyond  the  average.  This 
is  not  an  isolated  case.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
of  American  educators  said  that  as  a  result  of  long 
investigation  in  his  school  he  did  not  find  a  single 
case  of  dullness  that  could  not  be  attributed  to  some 
physical  inability. 
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The  teacher  will  of  necessity  make  it  among  the 
first  of  her  aims  to  develop  in  her  pupils  good 
health,  bodily  strength,  grace  and  vigour.  Among 
the  means  she  may  employ  are  instruction  in 
hygiene,  followed  by  consistent  practice,  regulated 
play,  physical  exercises. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  HYGIENE. 

Even  the  smallest  children  can  understand  the 
simplest  of  the  conditions  of  good  health,  and  long 
before  a  text-book  is  placed  in  their  hands  they 
may  have  received  valuable  instruction  from  their 
teachers.  The  simplest  form  of  instruction  is 
through  practical  direction.  The  instruction  need 
be  very  little,  the  practice  must  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Hygienic  instruction  must  look  toward  cor- 
rection as  well  as  development.  On  this  account 
the  pupils  must  be  studied  individually.  The 
teacher  will  not  rest  satisfied  unless  she  knows 
something  of  the  life  history  of  her  pupils  and 
their  physical  conditions  from  month  to  month. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  naturally  arise  are 
these : — Are  the  pupils  well  placed  in  relation  to 
the  light  ?  Are  the  books  too  close  to  the  eyes  ? 
Are  the  short  sighted  pupils  too  far  from  the  board  ? 
Are  there  any  requiring  spectacles  ?  Are  the  desks 
suited  to  the  height  of  the  pupils  ?  Are  the 
periods  in  sitting  posture  too  long  ?  Is  the  working 
position  faulty  ?  Are  the  pupils  who  are  dull  of 
hearing  near  the  teacher  ?  Are  the  pupils  trying 
to  work  when  physically  exhausted  ?  Are  any  of 
them  unhappy  ?    Are  any  suffering  for  want  of 
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proper  food  ?  Is  the  air  in  the  room  pure  ?  Is  the 
room  swept  carefully  ?    And  so  on. 

There  is  need  for  the  teaching  of  community 
hygiene.  Even  children  can  understand  what  clean 
yards  and  good  drainage  mean,  and  they  can 
appreciate  the  need  for  isolation  in  case  of  infec- 
tious diseases. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  '  diseases 
controllable  by  public  hygiene  are  decreasing,  while 
many  that  are  controllable  only  by  private  hygiene 
are  increasing.  Since  1882  kidney  troubles  have 
increased  131  per  cent.,  heart  disease  57  per  cent., 
and  apoplexy,  84  per  cent.' 

REGULATED  PLAY. 

The  value  and  necessity  of  this  is  discussed  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.    (See  page  100.) 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 

There  are  few  more  amusing  controversies  than 
those  among  champions  of  the  various  systems  of 
physical  culture.  Let  us  assume  that  "  all  are 
partly  in  the  right  and  partly  in  the  wrong."  The 
system  in  use  in  Canadian  schools  when  properly 
administered  will  no  doubt  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  schoolroom  quite  as  well  as  any  other.  A 
teacher  who  is  not  perfectly  satisfied  can  easily 
make  necessary  adjustments  or  additions. 

The  purposes  to  be  served  include  among  others, 
relaxation,  development,  correction.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  teacher  understand  the  purpose  of  each 
exercise,    that   she   also    understand   enough  of 
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anatomy  and  physiology  to  apply  her  knowledge 
intelligently.  Fifteen  minutes  each  day  is  none 
too  much  in  the  ordinary  elementary  school,  and  it 
is  better  to  give  three  five-minute  periods  than  a 
long  drill  of  fifteen  minutes,  unless  some  new 
exercise  is  being  taught. 

On  the  side  of  correction,  exercises  should  offset 
physical  weaknesses  peculiar  to  individual  pupils. 
One  has  a  clumsy  walk,  another  a  weak  waist, 
another  breathes  incorrectly,  another  requires  a 
nervous  tonic.  The  teacher  must  be  as  wise  as  any 
physician  in  directing  her  work.  A  good  system 
of  training  considers,  not  only  the  muscles,  but  has 
regard  to  the  nervous,  the  digestive,  and  the 
circulatory  systems.  Exercises  have  also  a  social 
value,  and  on  this  account  class  drill  is  very  impor- 
tant. With  school  children,  free  exercises  without 
wands,  dumb  bells  or  Indian  clubs  are  probably  the 
best.  It  is  well,  that  the  old  extension  motions, 
which  developed  rigidity  of  muscle  have  given  way 
to  something  more  restful  and  fitting  to  childhood. 

Military  drill  has  distinct  value  with  older  boys, 
and  it  can  be  taught  without  any  danger  of  develop- 
ing the  military  spirit.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  sacrifice 
childhood  to  the  ambition  and  mistaken  zeal  of 
those  who  have  a  correct  but  partial  view  of 
loyalty. 

There  is  one  particular  form  of  physical  training 
that  should  receive  emphasis  in  school.  There 
should  be  exercises  for  sense-culture.  These  will 
aim  at  eye  and  ear  training,  and  training  of  the 
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sense  of  touch.  The  means  will  be  educational 
hand-work,  estimating  weights,  measures,  matching 
of  colours,  comparison  of  forms  and  the  like. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

Connected  with  physical  education  there  arises 
the  problem  of  medical  inspection. 

This  is  carried  out  in  many  town  and  city  schools 
by  nurses  and  physicians.  They  observe  defective 
eyesight,  faulty  breathing,  adenoid  growths,  de- 
cayed teeth,  skin  diseases  and  the  like,  and  report 
to  the  parents.  They  also  give  lessons  on  cleanli- 
ness and  care  of  the  body.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  day  the  advice  of  those  competent  to  speak 
will  be  effective  in  securing  rural  school-houses  that 
are  erected  with  some  regard  to  the  laws  of 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation  and  cleanliness. 

In  all  rural  schools  where  there  is  no  direct 
medical  inspection  the  teachers  should  be  able  to 
act.  It  would  be  better  to  neglect  ordinary  instruc- 
tion than  to  neglect  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
children.  Where  pupils  are  subject  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  where  they  are  so  open  to  bodily 
fatigue,  where  it  is  so  easy  for  them  to  come  to 
school  with  wet  feet,  where  the  room  lacks  curtains 
and  the  light  is  dazzling  the  teacher  must  be 
particularly  watchful. 

Every  teacher  should  know  by  observation  or 
measurement  something  about  the  eyesight,  the 
hearing,  the  general  bodily  condition,  the  peculiar 
weaknesses  of  each  individual  pupil.    This  would 
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save  many  wretched  hours  for  the  pupil,  and 
prevent  many  acts  of  indiscretion  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  instruction  and  what  exercises   would  you 

give  to  a  child  with  flat  chest,  clumsy  gait. 

2.  What  will  your  method  be  in  dealing  with  a  case  of 

mumps,  a  recognized  case  of  adenoid  growth,  a  case 
of  defective  eyesight  ? 

3.  Make  out  a  list  of  questions  or  a  schedule  by  means 

of  which  you  might  test  the  physical  condition  of 
your  pupils. 

4.  Schools   have  been  accused  of  producing  physical 

defects  in  children.  What  grounds  might  there  be 
for  this? 

5.  What  lessons  have  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

to  learn  from  the  movement  for  open-air  schools 

6.  Make  a  short  statement  on  proper  school-lighting, 

school-ventilation. 

7.  What  is  the  danger  in  the  use  of  slates  1 

8.  What  action  can  the  teacher  take  with  regard  to 

children  with  decayed  teeth  1 

9.  Present  the  argument  for  proper  hygienic  conditions 

from  the  point  of  view  of  (1)  the  teacher;  (2)  the 
community. 

10.  Explain  the  playground  movement  1    Is  it  to  be 
commended  chiefly  on  physical  or  on  moral  grounds  ? 

11.  Indicate  the  effect  of  a  clean  and  beautiful  school- 
room upon  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

12.  Give  an  account  of  the  Montessori  system  of  sense- 
training. 
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LIFE  MADE  UP  OF  EXPERIENCES 

INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  What  are   the  advantages    and    disadvantages  of 

being  the  only  child  in  the  family  1 

2.  What  is  the  main  difference  between  the  education 

a  boy  receives  out  of  doors,  and  the  education  he 
receives  in  the  school-room  ? 

EDUCATION  THROUGH  EXPERIENCE. 

The  shore-line  of  Africa  is  unbroken,  that  of 
Europe  is  deeply  indented  with  gulfs  and  bays, 
while  rivers  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
In  one  case  intercommunication  is  impossible.  In 
the  other  it  is  stimulated  by  the  ease  of  travel. 
Chiefly  because  of  this,  one  continent  became  the 
home  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  while  the  other 
remained  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance.  The  life  of 
one  was  rich  in  its  variety,  that  of  the  other  was 
unutterably  poor  in  its  monotony.  And  so  it  is 
always.  Experience  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  life 
is  made.  Each  new  experience  adds  to  the  power 
of  modifying  conduct. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  life  of  the  boy  who 
dwells  on  the  farm  ?  How  rich  it  may  be  in 
experience  i  What  sights  and  sounds  greet  him 
each  morn  !  What  appeals  to  the  touch  and  to  the 
sense  of  smell !  What  wonders  in  the  growing 
things  and  even  in  the  broken  soil  !  Above  all 
what  a  variety  of  occupations  he  is  concerned  with  ! 
Surely  no  life  receives  more  steady  and  healthy 
stimulation,  and  none  has  opportunities  for  more 
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suitable  and  varied  response.  Well  has  it  been 
said : — "  Family  life  on  the  farm  is  highly  educa- 
tive ;  there  is  more  discipline  for  a  boy  in  the 
continuous  care  of  a  cow  or  a  horse  than  in  many  a 
term  of  school.  Industry,  patience,  perseverance, 
are  qualities  inherent  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
country  life.  The  so-called  manual  training  of  the 
city  schools  is  only  a  poor  make-shift  for  developing 
in  the  city  boy  those  habits  which  the  country  boy 
acquires  naturally  in  his  daily  life.  An  honest, 
hard-working  country  training  is  the  best  inheri- 
tance a  father  can  leave  his  son." — Grayson. 

The  good  school  is  the  place  where  children  are 
subjected  to  carefully  selected  and  properly  arranged 
experience.  In  the  study  of  history  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  a  race  that  has  passed  away  are  lived 
afresh ;  in  the  study  of  literature  the  experiences  of 
an  ideal  world  are  repeated  and  enjoyed.  A  game 
of  ball — what  is  it  but  a  course  of  experiences  in 
thinking  and  feeling  and  doing  ?  A  lesson  in 
reading  is  more  than  a  recognizing  and  learning  of 
words — it  is  thought-getting  and  thought-giving; 
a  lesson  in  numbers  is  more  than  handling  pegs  and 
juggling  with  symbols,  it  is  an  experience  in 
thinking  and  in  expressing  thought.  And  so  it  is 
the  whole  day  long.  The  course  of  studies  and  the 
programme  of  play  are  but  guides  to  the  teacher 
for  directing  the  experience  of  her  pupils. 

What  is  the  measure  of  a  day's  work  in  school  ? 
Not  the  lessons  heard,  the  hours  spent,  the  pages 
read,  but  the  number  of  life-giving  experiences, 
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that  have  been  offered  and  accepted.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  pupil  who  has  been  well  taught  must 
always  be,  "  I  have  lived  this  day  because  I  have 
experienced  something  new — in  thought  or  feeling 
or  behaviour."    It  is  happiness  so  to  live. 

BENEFITING  BY  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  OTHERS. 

It  is  fortunate  that  men  and  women  are  not 
limited  to  first-hand  experience.  They  can  accept 
and  adopt  the  wisdom  of  the  race.  In  the  animal 
world  each  member  has  to  learn  all  the  lessons  of 
life  for  itself.  There  is  no  transmission  of  wisdom 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  gains  have 
been  chiefly  on  the  physical  side,  and  that  because 
of  the  intervention  of  man.  But  with  the  human 
species  it  is  different.  In  books,  in  appliances  of  all 
kinds,  in  the  many  comforts  of  home  and  society, 
there  are  recorded  the  victories  of  our  ancestors, 
and  we  recognize  that  to  them  we  owe  almost 
everything  that  we  prize  so  highly.  To  make  our 
own  the  experience  of  the  race,  or  at  least  such 
elements  of  that  experience  as  are  necessary  to  the 
development  of  our  own  lives  and  the  welfare  of 
society,  is  part  of  our  duty,  and  it  is  to  fulfil  this 
duty  in  part,  that  the  school  exists.  Every  study 
is  a  record  of  experience,  and  even  every  play  and 
game  in  so  far  as  it  lias  a  history  illustrates  some 
struggle  or  some  form  of  enjoyment  participated  in 
by  men  and  women  in  the  youth  of  the  world. 
The  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  the  experi- 
ences of  men,  the  more  able  are  they  to  adapt  or 
adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions.    They  do  not 
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require  in  every  case  to  resort  to  the  method  of 
trial  and  error.  As  they  make  their  own  the 
recorded  wisdom  of  the  race,  they  rise  from  the 
individual  to  the  species.  And  so  it  comes  about, 
that  power  of  adjustment  as  depending  upon  living 
experience  has  come  to  be  the  measure  of  a  man's 
education. 

The  great  problem  for  the  teacher  is  this : — In 
view  of  conditions  in  the  world  and  in  society,  and 
in  view  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  order  that 
they  may  realize  their  highest  and  best,  what 
should  be  the  character  of  school  experience  in  each 
grade  and  for  each  individual  ?  A  teacher  must 
not  think  that  her  mission  is  merely  to  gather 
crumbs  of  information  and  dole  them  out  to  her 
pupils  as  a  bird  gives  food  to  her  young.  "  Educa- 
tion must  be  an  integral  part  of  life."  If  the  work 
and  play  at  school  develop  new  power  in  the 
pupils,  awaken  right  ambitions,  cultivate  right 
tastes  and  attitudes,  directly  or  indirectly  fit  for 
service  in  a  busy  moving  world,  then  they  are 
valuable.  If  they  lead  to  nothing  in  character  or 
service  they*  have  no  place  in  school.  And  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  some  experiences  in  school 
and  on  the  playground  are  actually  harmful.  This 
immediately  suggests  the  formation  of  wrong 
habits  of  study,  the  reading  of  pernicious  litera- 
ture, the  telling  of  filthy  stories,  the  playing  of 
games  under  wrong  conditions,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  against  which  a  teacher  must  be  on 
her  guard. 
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But  how  much  may  a  teacher  do,  if  she  only 
selects  experiences  in  thinking,  feeling  and  doing, 
with  care  and  wisdom. 

Education,  as  the  addition  of  experience  to 
experience,  is  a  never-ending  process 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Discussion — "The  best  place  to  spend  middle  life  is 

in  town ;  the  best  place  to  spend  childhood  and  old 
age  is  in  the  country." 

2.  Give  illustrations    of   school    exercises    that  have 

resulted  in  no  real  positive  experience. 

3.  What  are  the  experiences  most  fraught  with  danger 

to  which  a  pupil  in  the  rural  schools  is  subject  1 

4.  In  what  experience  is  he  chiefly  lacking  ?    How  could 

it  be  supplied  1 

5.  What  advantages  and  disadvantages  has  a  child  in  a 

new  land  as  compared  with  a  child  in  an  older  land  % 

6.  Name  some  ways  in  which  the  race  has  recorded  its 

wisdom.  Which  of  the  records  are  worthy  of 
study  in  the  elementary  school  %  Which  of  these 
does  the  growing  boy  and  the  growing  girl  wish  to 
study  or  investigate  % 

7.  Suppose  a  young  lad  of  fourteen  wishes  for  certain 

experiences  such  as  are  only  to  be  gained  in  a  city, 
and  he  needs  for  purposes  of  bread-earning  such 
experiences  as  his  father  has  every  day  on  the 
farm,  which  set  of  experiences  should  he  have  % 

8.  Why  do  boys  and  girls  wish  to  leave  the  farm  % 

How  may  they  be  kept  on  the  farm  1 

9.  Study  Tennyson's   Ulysees  and  Holmes'  Chambered 

Nautilus  as  interpretations  of  life. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Select  any  half-dozen  experiences  of  your  own,  such 

as  visiting  a  fair,  preparing  tea,  listening  to  a 
sermon,  selecting  a  dress,  fishing,  teaching  a  class 
penmanship.  Analyze  each  experience  and  tell  of 
what  parts  it  consisted. 

2.  Which  gives  you  greater  pleasure — receiving  instruc- 

tion in  hand- work  or  doing  the  hand- work  ;  listening 
to  music  or  performing ;  viewing  works  of  art  or 
painting ;  reading  or  composition,  watching  a  game 
or  playing'?  Has  your  answer  any  pedagogical 
significance  1 

(INTRODUCTORY  note). 

An  impression  is  made  upon  one  of  the  peripheral 
nerves.  It  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord.  Auto- 
matically a  message  comes  back  along  one  of 
the  efferent  nerves  and  the  result  is  muscular 
action.  Here  stimulation  is  immediately  followed 
by  response. 

If  the  impression  demands  some  unusual  adjust- 
ment the  message  goes  on  to  the  brain  which  is  the 
selective  or  deliberative  organ,  and  after  due  time 
the  counter-message  is  conveyed  to  the  parts  of  the 
system  that  require  to  take  action.  Here  the 
complete  movement  is  represented  by  stimulation — 
reflection — response. 

In  actual  life  most  experiences  begin  with  the 
thought  of  an  adjustment  to  be  made.  In  such 
cases  the  mind  selects  among  the  impressions  that 
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shall  prevail,  and  selects  also  the  manner  in  which 
these  shall  be  related.  Perception,  memory,  reason 
serve  a  practical  purpose.  They  all  look  toward 
achievement, 

IMPRESSION. 

Every  day  there  are  hundreds  of  appeals  to 
inquisitive,  action-loving  boys  and  girls.  Through 
the  eye-gate  come  the  stimulations  from  the  blue 
sky,  the  bluer  ocean,  the  green  fields,  the  busy 
towns  ;  from  men  and  women  moving  in  their  daily 
round ;  and  from  the  printed  page  so  fertile  in 
suggestion.  To  the  ear  there  comes  the  lowing  of 
the  cattle,  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  sighing  of  the 
pines ;  the  voices  of  children  at  play,  and  of  men 
and  women  at  their  work.  The  nostril  quivers 
with  the  odor  of  the  flowers,  or  it  is  offended  by  the 
germ-laden  emanations  from  the  stagnant  pools  and 
filthy  lanes,  The  senses  of  touch  and  temperature 
afford  their  pleasures  and  their  pains.  There  is  a 
refreshing  coolness  in  the  water  of  the  swimming- 
hole,  a  comfort  in  the  warmth  of  the  morning  sun, 
a  soothing  sweetness  in  a  mother's  kiss,  and  in  the 
nurse's  touch,  a  healing  balm.  So,  too,  there  are 
a  hundred  appeals  to  the  taste.  Fortunate  is  the 
man  whose  experience  is  rich  in  healthy  and  varied 
impression.  If  he  uses  his  opportunity  aright, 
great  may  be  his  achievement. 

The  stimulations  that  are  so  continually  operative 
are  not  altogether  independent  of  human  choice. 
"Most  people  select  their  companions,  their  reading, 
their  associations  in  general.  Life  aims  and  ideals 
determine  the  selection  and  grouping  of  impressions 
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whether  present  or  revived.  It  is  on  this  account 
the  forming  of  ideals  is  so  important.  One  reason 
why  wealth  is  sought  is  that  it  confers  power  to 
choose  among  the  attractions  of  environment. 

It  is  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  to  select  carefully 
the  impressions  that  shall  prevail  with  her  pupils, 
and  to  train  the  pupils  to  select  carefully  for 
themselves.  The  main  thing  in  teaching  is  not 
"  hearing  lessons,"  but  supervising  modes  of  thought, 
feeling  and  action,  and  training  to  self-direction.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  a  teacher  who  is  careful  about 
everything  her  pupils  see,  hear  and  read,  who  sets 
the  best  example  possible,  and  who  creates  the 
desire  and  power  in  those  in  her  charge  for 
independent  choice  of  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful 
and  good. 

There  is  always  a  possibility  that  stimulation 
may  be  unhealthy.  The  teacher  will  be  on  her 
guard  against  this.  She  will  not  only  take  heed  to 
her  own  speech  and  manner,  but  will  have  eye  and 
ear  open  to  note  tendencies  to  wrong-doing  and 
to  hear  the  very  whispers  of  the  school  and  the 
community.  She  will  maintain  a  sharp  oversight 
over  the  school  premises,  will  supervise  during  play 
and  lunch  hour,  and  will  be  sure  that  the  behaviour 
of  the  pupils  on  the  road  to  and  from  school  is 
becoming.  And  should  she  live  in  a  town,  she  will 
make  it  her  concern  to  know  that  even  outside  of 
school  hours  unworthy  associations  will  not  undo 
the  good  work  that  she  is  attempting  with  her 
pupils. 
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REFLECTION. 

Stimulations  afford  delight  or  discomfort.  The}^ 
also  challenge  attention  and  investigation.  Man  is 
essentially  a  thinking  animal.  No  sooner  are  most 
impressions  received  than  the  mind  begins  to  reflect 
upon  their  significance.  A  falling  apple  was  to 
Newton  as  to  his  fellows  a  common  every-day 
occurrence,  but  as  he  reflected  upon  the  universal 
significance  of  the  occurrence,  there  emerged  a 
truth  that  was  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  explain 
the  movements  of  the  worlds  in  space.  A  sound 
means  but  little  until  it  is  properly  interpreted. 
To  a  hunter  lost  in  the  woods,  the  tolling  of  a  bell 
may  mean  salvation ;  to  a  pursued  fugitive  the 
baying  of  hounds  may  cause  terror. 

Three  things  should  a  man  learn — to  observe,  to 
listen  and  to  read — because  these  are  the  channels 
through  which  most  truth  reaches  the  mind.  But 
to  these  he  must  add  reflection.  "The  mind  reveals 
infinitely  more  than  the  senses  disclose." — White. 

Instinct  needs  no  reflection,  but  "  the  intellect 
finds  resemblances,  binds  like  to  like,  organizes 
experience  into  systems  in  which  recognized  ante- 
cedents have  recognized  consequents,  and  so  makes 
prediction  possible."  Intuition  may  see  a  few 
things  with  wonderful  clearness,  but  its  field  is 
limited.  Man's  way  of  knowing  his  world  is  by  an 
exercise  of  thought,  or,  as  we  say,  by  reflection. 

EXPRESSION. 

Life  is  not  built  up  by  impression  alone,  nor  by 
impression  followed  by  reflection.    The  tendency 
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of  every  impression  is  towards  expression.  Here 
is  a  flower.  It  says  "  smell  me ! "  A  ball  says 
''throw  me!"  A  problem  presents  itself  and  says 
"  solve  me  if  you  can!"  A  fence  challenges  us  to 
climb,  the  water  calls  upon  us  to  go  a-swimming, 
the  rabbit  in  all  probability  suggests  a  chase.  In 
the  cases  mentioned  in  last  paragraph  the  great 
mathematician  did  not  rest  with  asserting  the  Law 
of  Universal  Gravitation.  He  proceeded  to  express 
this  law  in  a  treatise  that  opened  up  a  new  field  of 
research  and  investigation  for  the  students  of  his 
time.  The  lost  hunter  did  not  remain  satisfied 
with  hearing  the  sound  of  a  bell  and  interpreting  it. 
He  hastened  in  the  direction  that  meant  escape. 
The  fugitive  did  not  interpret  the  dreaded  sound 
as  the  baying  of  the  hounds  without  resorting  to 
some  device  to  throw  them  off'  the  scent.  All 
impression  tends  to  expression  in  some  form.  It 
may  be  speech  of  some  kind  or  action.  It  may  be 
immediate  or  delayed.  It  may  lead  to  individual 
or  concerted  movement. 

If  teachers  would  only  remember  at  all  times 
that  impressions  which  do  not  work  over  into 
expression  are  likely  to  go  to  waste  or  do  harm  ;  if 
they  remember  that  the  thing  done  is  the  thing 
learned  or  remembered  ;  if  they  reflect  that  what 
children  and  grown  folk  alike  are  most  interested 
in  is  telling,  creating,  executing,  making,  or  doing, 
they  will  be  more  concerned  with  the  pupil's 
expressive  acts  than  with  their  own  success  in 
presenting  the  lessons. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  THE  THREE. 

It  is  possible  for  one  to  go  through  life  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  pleasure  derived  from  impression. 
He  is  a  slave  to  his  appetites  and  his  desires.  He 
rushes  from  one  form  of  the  spectacular  to  another, 
or  is  continually  in  quest  of  something  novel.  This 
craving  for  the  new,  the  sensational,  leads  to  many 
forms  of  extravagance.  It  is  so  common  that  it 
explains  in  some  measure  such  varied  phenomena 
as  the  crowded  theatres  and  base-ball  bleachers, 
the  amount  of  fiction  in  the  ordinary  library,  the 
frequent  changes  in  fashions  of  speech  and  dress, 
and  the  luxurious  living  in  modern  life.  It  is 
possible  in  a  school  or  a  home  to  develop  lives 
given  over  to  sensationalism,  and  it  is  just  as 
possible  to  prevent  it. 

The  first  remedy  is  manifestly  to  encourage 
reflection.  It  is  wonderful  what  this  adds  to  life. 
I  have  seen  young  people  of  eighteen  giggle  over 
ic  The  Blue  Bird,"  taking  delight  only  in  the 
beautiful  colours  and  costumes  and  in  the  "cuteness" 
of  the  little  children.  I  have  also  known  a  class  of 
children  in  the  elementary  school  to  think  deeply 
as  they  read  and  studied  this  little  play  and  the 
glow  on  their  faces  showed  that  the  perception  of 
the  underlying  truth  was  to  them  a  greater  pleasure 
than  the  actual  seeing  of  the  play.  Is  it  not 
the  man  who  puts  thought  into  his  speech,  and 
the  lady  who  puts  good  sense  into  her  choice  of 
dress  who  really  achieve  or  get  true  pleasure 
in  speaking  and  dressing  ?    In  Milwaukee  there 
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were  many  young  lads  working  in  the  shops  and 
foundries.  They  worked  mechanically,  blindly, 
following  instructions.  A  teacher  came  among 
them  and  gave  them  lessons  about  iron,  steel  and 
machinery  and  taught  them  shop  mathematics. 
They  began  to  put  thought  into  all  their  work. 
They  changed  as  workers  and  they  changed  as 
men.  Those  who  had  no  lessons  continued  to 
drudge  and  to  feel  like  drudges,  these  who  had 
instruction  stepped  out  into  a  new  freedom  and 
manifested  increased  powers.  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  the  whole  world  which  so  clearly  trans- 
forms one  as  the  power  of  thought.  It  elevates 
practice  from  empiricism  to  rationalism,  it  sup- 
plants imitation  and  servility  by  initiative  and 
independence. 

In  school,  children  can  be  encouraged  to  reflect 
by  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to  direct  and  question. 
We  are  all  too  ready  to  hurry  on,  to  develop  our 
themes,  to  present  lesson  after  lesson  as  if  every- 
thing depended  upon  our  getting  material  before 
our  pupils.  People  may  be  gorged  and  not  yet  fed, 
for  food  that  is  not  properly  assimilated  is  but 
poison. 

The  ungraded  school  has  one  great  advantage- — 
that  pupils  have  time  to  reflect  between  their 
lessons,  and  any  teacher  in  a  graded  school  will  do 
well  to  divide  her  class  into  two  or  more  divisions 
so  that  they  will  not  perish  from  a  surfeit  of 
material.    There  must  be  time  for  assimilation. 

The  second  remedy  for  sensationalism  is  to  follow 
impression  and  reflection  by  expression.    After  all 
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it  is  expression  that  completes  experience.  A  pupil 
may  study  a  map  of  Europe  for  half-an-hour  trying 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  physical  features. 
If  he  wishes  to  remember  the  facts,  he  must  draw  a 
map  and  write  down  the  names.  If  he  wishes  to 
know  Euclid  he  must  not  simply  read  over  the 
demonstrations,  but  must  reflect  in  order  to  under- 
stand, and  then  what  he  has  learned  he  must  express 
directly  and  indirectly  by  way  of  application.  If 
he  wishes  to  learn  a  game  he  must  take  part  in  it, 
and  not  simply  look  on.  And  so  it  is  a  universal 
principle  that  the  test  of  assimilation  or  under- 
standing is  power  to  express  in  some  form. 
Education  comes  through  knowing,  thinking  and 
doing. 

THE  THREE  NOT  ALWAYS  DISTINCT. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  three  elements 
in  experience  are  necessarily  distinct,  in  the  sense 
that  impression  must  precede  thought  and  thought 
precede  expression.  In  instinctive  action  the  re- 
flective element  reaches  zero,  and  expression  is 
practically  simultaneous  with  impression.  In 
ordinary  movements  of  intelligence,  thought  accom- 
panies impression,  and  anticipated  action  may 
precede  both.  This  is  said  so  that  when  method 
of  teaching  is  discussed  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing. Nevertheless  the  three  elements  are 
usually  distinguishable,  and  it  will  be  useful  for 
a  teacher  to  consider  the  teaching  of  most  subjects 
under  the  headings  given.  For  instance,  in  teaching 
spelling  she  may  ask  (1)  "  How  am  I  to  give  an 
impression  of  a  word  ? "    This  will  raise  many 
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questions  such  as,  shall  the  pupils  watch  me  write 
it  ?  Shall  they  write  it  ?  Shall  they  repeat  the 
letters  ?  Shall  they  simply  look  at  the  word  ? 
Shall  they  look  at  it  as  a  whole  or  from  left  to 
right  ?  Shall  they  pronounce  the  word  aloud  ? 
How  often  shall  they  repeat  the  act  of  per- 
ception ?  (2)  How  shall  they  think  as  they  look 
or  pronounce  or  write  the  word  ?  Shall  they  note 
departures  from  regular  form  ?  Shall  they  compare 
it  with  other  words?  Shall  they  note  its  derivation? 
(3)  How  shall  they  express  their  knowledge — 
orally,  or  in  writing  ?  How  is  expression  possible  ? 
Is  the  form  of  a  word  recalled,  or  is  the  sound  of 
the  word  translated  into  form,  or,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  is  spelling  but  the  copying  of  a  floating 
image  ?  For  further  illustrations  the  chapter  on 
method  must  be  consulted. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  means  that  may  be  employed 

in  school  to  give  impressions  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  good.  Which  of  these  have  been 
neglected  in  your  own  case  1 

2.  Give  an  illustration  of  an  impression  that  has  gone 

to  waste.  Is  this  common  in  school  Under  what 
conditions  ! 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  continuous  reading  of 

sensational  literature  ? 

4.  What  forms  of   impression  are  unknown   to  the 

country  child  1  the  city  child  %  the  only  child  1  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  and  very  rich  ?  How  can 
compensation  be  made  in  these  cases  !■ 
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5.  Apply  these  two  laws  to  school  behaviour  : 

(1)  .  Know    what    truth   you  wish  to  impart, 

what  mental  action  you  wish  in  your  pupils, 
and  what  response  you  wish  them  to  make 
to  your  teaching. 

(2)  .  To  produce  an  effect  find  the  cause  and  put 

it  in  motion. 

6.  Should  every  child  while  in  the  elementary  and  high 

school  do  some  hand-work  every  day  1 

7.  In  your  own  school  experience  which  received  undue 

prominence — impression,  reflection,  or  expression'? 

8.  Apply  what  has  been  said  about  impression,  reflec- 

tion and  expression  to  the  development  of  neatness, 
gentleness  of  manner. 

9.  Make  out  a  plan  for  teaching  the  Adjectival  Clause. 

Showing  what  information  the  pupils  should  get, 
what  reflection  should  follow,  what  application  they 
should  make  of  their  full  knowledge. 

10.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  school  is  to  increase 
expressive  activity — to  give  pupils  an  opportunity 
to  do  things  in  which  they  are  really  interested. 
Give  some  suggestions  for  town  schools  and  for 
country  schools. 
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THE    FIRST   ELEMENTS   IN  EXPERIENCE- 
IMPRESSION 

INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Think  of  the  teacher  under  whose  direction  you  put 
forth  the  most  effort.  Was  it  because  of  something 
in  her  personality  or  something  in  her  method  and 
choice  of  teaching  material  ? 

Not  every  attempt  at  stimulation  is  rewarded 
with  success,  as  every  parent,  teacher  and  preacher 
well  knows.  There  may  be  faithful  presentation 
of  truth  but  the  young  minds  will  not  attend,  and 
without  attention  there  is  no  stimulation  or  impres- 
sion. A  chapter  in  history  may  be  read  but  not  an 
idea  conveyed  ;  a  picture  may  be  looked  upon  and 
its  merits  set  forth,  and  yet  no  beauty  perceived ; 
ideals  of  conduct  may  be  set  up  clearly  and  yet 
not  entertained  by  a  class.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
possible  for  a  pupil  to  spend  a  whole  day  in 
school  without  getting  a  single  new  idea  or  helpful 
experience.  The  secret  of  successful  stimulation  is 
not  something  that  can  be  passed  from  soul  to  soul 
by  a  simple  word  of  mouth.  It  has  to  be  won  in 
the  hard  school  of  experience.  There  are  a  few 
suggestions  however,  that  may  make  the  way 
somewhat  easier  for  the  young  teacher. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  first  condition  of  success  in  presentation  of 
truth  has  reference  to  the  physical  comfort  of  the 
pupils.  If  they  are  suffering  from  ill-health,  bodily 
discomfort,  fear,  hunger,  or  if  their  attention  is  led 
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away  by  some  noise  or  counter-attraction,  the 
teacher  can  scarcely  expect  to  succeed.  Ventilation, 
heating  and  lighting ;  the  proper  placing  of  pupils 
in  relation  to  the  board  and  to  each  other  are 
matters  of  the  greatest  importance. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  State  the  proper  temperature  of  a  school-room;  show 

how  the  light  should  come  into  the  room ;  indicate 
a  method  for  securing  good  ventilation. 

2.  What  counter-attractions  are  there  in  a  rural  school  1 

a  city  school  ?    How  may  these  be  offset  ? 

3.  Give  a  good  order  of  lessons  for  Grade  V  pupils  for 

a  day. 

4.  Are  the  seats  in  the  ordinary  class-room  suited  to  the 

pupils  ? 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  TEACHER. 

(a).  The  teacher  must  love  her  work.  No  one  can 
succeed  in  a  spiritual  calling  unless  her  soul  is  lost 
in  her  mission.  It  is  not  altogether  an  unsound 
policy  for  one  to  stay  out  of  the  work  if  that  is  at 
all  possible,  for  only  those  will  succeed  in  the 
highest  degree  who  feel  the  four-fold  call  to 
service — the  call  of  the  nation,  the  call  of  the 
parent,  the  call  of  the  child  and  the  call  of  God. 
The  teacher  who  is  gifted  or  consecrated  for  her 
work  possesses  the  divine  passion  for  humanity — 
that  love  which  "beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things." 
Marvel  not  that  in  a  crude  age  among  an  unlearned 
people  the  devoted  Pestalozzi  won  the  world  to  his 
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ideas,  for — "  Often  he  went  for  days  without  a  mid- 
day meal,  passing  it  over  to  one  of  his  starving 
pupils,  that  he  might  be  able  in  spite  of  all  obstacles 
to  realize  his  ideas."  She  who  is  possessed  of  a 
passion  knows  no  failure.  She  who  believes  in  her 
mission  and  enters  upon  it  earnestly,  "  speaks  with 
authority,"  and  to  her  hearers  she  will  not  appeal 
in  vain. 

(6).  There  must  be  a  right  relation  between  teacher 
and  pupils.  The  exact  nature  of  this  relationship 
cannot  be  stated  definitely,  since  much  depends 
upon  personality  and  other  conditions.  Some 
teachers  are  genial  by  nature,  others  are  reserved, 
and  even  forbidding.  One  teacher  will  succeed 
with  girls,  another  with  boys.  One  will  adapt 
herself  to  Canadian  life  with  ease,  and  another  will 
feel  at  home  only  in  a  European  school-room.  But 
whatever  the  age,  sex  or  nationality  of  the  pupils, 
it  is  clear  that  the  teacher  must  possess  authority, 
and  the  pupils  yield  obedience,  and  this  happy 
condition  is  fulfilled  only  when  the  teacher  is  just 
and  kind,  and  the  pupils  respectful  and  reverent. 
The  foundation  of  all  this  is  the  mutual  sympathy 
which  flourishes  in  an  atmosphere  of  good-fellow- 
ship. "  More  important  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  a  child's  mind,  more  important  than  a 
knowledge  of  methods  and  subjects,  is  a  sweet 
loving  disposition  which  attracts  and  compels 
attention  to  everything  that  is  said  and  done/' 

(c).  The  teacher  must  be  in  right  relation  to  the 
truth  she  is  supposed  to  teach.  She  cannot  teach 
well  what  she  is  nbt  interested  in  and  not  well 
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acquainted  with.  She  must  know  and  appreciate 
every  literary  selection,  and  she  is  in  no  mood  to 
teach  it  if  she  approaches  it  without  heart,  or 
merely  in  a  critical  attitude.  She  must  love  the 
plants  and  animals  and  their  ways,  or  she  cannot 
be  at  home  in  the  school  of  nature.  She  must  know 
her  history — sympathizing  with  the  great  move- 
ments and  the  great  characters — so  that  she  can  see 
and  hear  what  the  past  has  revealed  for  the  guidance 
of  the  present.  She  must  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  work  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  if  need 
be,  she  must  be  willing  to  take  the  yard-stick  or 
the  foot-rule  and  enter  upon  all  sorts  of  measure- 
ments if  they  will  make  the  exercise  more  interest- 
ing and  profitable.  Above  all,  she  must  excel  in 
those  arts  she  is  supposed  to  teach.  She  must  be 
an  adept  at  story-telling.  In  reading,  penmanship, 
composition,  and  particularly  in  the  art  of  good 
house-keeping  as  applied  to  school,  she  must  point 
the  way  by  her  example.  This  means  that  the 
teacher's  student  days  have  just  begun  when  she 
enters  upon  her  duties,  and  that  her  behaviour 
assumes  a  new  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
become  the  measure  of  the  behaviour  of  others. 
Not  of  preachers  alone  might  it  be  said,  "  The 
hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed."  To  prevent 
such  a  calamity  every  teacher  will  drink  daily  at 
the  springs  of  truth,  bask  daily  in  the  sunshine  of 
beauty,  and  live  continually  in  the  fields  of  service. 

(d).  The  teacher  must  perfect  herself  as  the 
medium  through  whom  truth  is  conveyed  to  her 
pupils.    There  must  be    no  grace  of    speech  no 
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nicety  of  manner  neglected.  Dress,  personal 
appearance,  and  habits  even  in  the  little  things  of 
life,  all  become  matters  of  first  importance.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  a  person's  influence  is 
completely  lost  because  of  some  little  habit — some 
comparatively  insignificant  peculiarity.  It  seems 
too  bad  that  genuine  goodness  and  marked  ability 
should  count  for  nothing  because  of  a  very  minor 
fault,  but  this  is  frequently  the  case.  When  pupils 
cease  to  respect  a  teacher,  they  soon  cease  to  heed 
her  message. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Recall  to  mind  your  school  experience  with  a  view  to 
finding  out  why  you  attended  to  some  teachers 
better  than  to  others,  to  some  subjects  rather  than 
to  others,  at  some  times  rather  than  at  others. 

2  Did  you  receive  most  help  from  the  teacher  you 
liked  best? 

3.  Did  your  teachers  give  you  most  help  in  the  subjects 

they  were  most  familiar  with  1 

4.  Which  counted  most  for  success  with  your  teachers — 

perfect  knowledge,  or  good  method  of  presentation  1 

5.  Write  a  note  based  on  personal  experience,  on  "  the 

personal  qualifications  of  the  teacher." 

6.  Can  a  teacher  scold  or  storm  her  way  to  success  ? 

REGARD  FOR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  NECESSITY. 

(a).  There  must  be  a  many-sided  appeal  since 
interests  are  diverse  and  constantly  changing.  It 
is  not  enough  to  attempt  to  talk  classes  into 
attention.    The  written   word,  the   diagram,  the 
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picture,  the  object,  the  action,  the  song,  the  rhyme, 
all  may  be  effective  in  their  place.  A  good  fisher- 
man has  fifty  different  flies  in  his  book.  He  keeps 
on  experimenting  with  these  until  he  finds  the  form 
and  colour  that  attract.  The  "  fisher  of  men  "  must 
be  equally  prepared.  And  just  as  the  fisherman  in 
fashioning  his  flies  is  guided  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  moths  and  flies  in  the  district  in  which  he  is 
getting  his  sport,  the  teacher  in  making  her  appeals 
forgets  not  the  instincts  which  are  the  core  of  all 
the  desires  and  appetites  of  the  soul.  Such  in- 
stincts are  imitation,  curiosity,  play,  emulation,  the 
love  of  collecting,  exploring,  inventing,  handling, 
reading,  communicating,  co-operating,  and  the  like. 
A  good  teacher  has  a  well  ordered  plan  of  procedure 
in  presenting  truth,  but  within  the  limits  of  that 
plan,  she  uses  all  such  wise  devices  for  attracting 
and  retaining  attention  as  she  is  able  to  command. 

(6).  There  must  be  continual  regard  to  the  pupils' 
interests  and  felt  needs.  There  is  little  difficulty 
in  getting  children  to  attend  if  they  are  following 
the  lead  of  their  native  or  acquired  interests.  It  is 
not  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  find  out  the  interests 
that  are  dominant  in  a  pupil's  life  if  she  goes  to  a 
little  trouble.  She  must  depend  upon  personal 
enquiry  and  association  rather  than  upon  the 
information  in  a  text-book.  She  must  say  with 
Froebel,  "  Come  ;  let  us  live  with  the  children."  One 
of  the  most  thoughtful  of  writers  has  said  that 
there  are  four  great  interests  that  deserve  special 
consideration  in  school.  Pupils  are  interested 
in  communication  or  conversation,  in  inquiry  or 
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finding  out  things,  in  construction  or  making,  and 
in  artistic  expression.  Other  writers  have  said 
that  there  are  two  great  interests,  those  awakened 
by  nature  and  those  awakened  by  humanity,  and 
under  each  of  these  there  have  been  arranged  three 
subdivisions.  There  is  an  interest  in  the  variety, 
novelty  and  attractiveness  of  things  in  nature,  an 
interest  in  the  causal  relations  among  phenomena, 
and  an  interest  in  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  the 
harmonious,  in  nature  and  in  art.  On  the  other 
side  there  is  an  interest  in  individuals — in  their 
sorrows  and  joys,  their  successes  and  their  defeats ; 
an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  nations,  their  struggles 
for  social,  religious  and  economic  freedom ;  and  an 
interest  in  all  those  things  which  bear  upon  man 
in  his  relation  to  God  and  immortality.  These 
interests  are  all  related  to  the  instincts  which 
manifest  themselves,  some  earlier  and  some  later 
in  life.  Several  of  these  have  been  mentioned  on 
page  55. 

Any  teacher  who  follows  the  division  here  given, 
or  better  still,  a  division  made  by  herself,  after 
observation  of  her  pupils  at  work  and  play,  will 
find  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  determine  a 
programme  of  activities  suitable  for  purposes  of 
education.  She  will  find  that  there  is  so  much 
wholesome  food  that  children  long  for,  relish  and 
assimilate,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  provide  dishes 
that  are  unpalatable  and  distasteful,  even  when 
they  are  iced  with  sugar,  or  spiced  unduly.  There 
are  many  schools  in  which  children  are  happy  every 
minute  of  the  day  because  they  are  following  some 
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natural  or  acquired  interests.  A  little  maiden  of 
six  put  it  well  when  she  said,  "  Oh,  I  just  love  it. 
I  said  to  my  mother  on  Saturday  morning,  it  is  a 
shame  I  can't  go  to  school  to-day."  There  are  other 
schools  of  course  where  everything  seems  to  be 
unreal  and  artificial.  Pupils  are  at  work  they 
dislike,  and  not  all  the  artificial  incentives  in  the 
world  can  make  it  attractive.  It  seems  to  be 
intrinsically  uninteresting.  Yet  so  many-sided  is 
the  nature  of  childhood  that  it  is  possible  through 
a  right  approach  to  make  any  subject  alive  with 
interest.  Latin  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
study  that  for  a  time  must  be  distasteful,  and  the 
good  teacher  of  the  subject  lias  been  one  who 
could  invent  devices  for  securing  and  retaining  a 
borrowed  interest.  All  this  is  wrong.  Children 
have  a  desire  at  a  certain  stage  in  their  experience 
to  talk  another  tongue  than  their  own.  They  even 
invent  a  "  Hog  Latin,"  or  something  equivalent.  If 
their  desire  is  respected  when  it  is  at  its  strongest, 
and  if  there  is  wisdom  in  the  method  employed, 
there  will  be  no  period  of  drudgery  but  a  constant 
delight  in  overcoming  obstacles. 

Suppose  one  thinks  for  a  moment  of  what  a  child 
might  be  in  school  if  his  instinctive  leanings  and 
his  interests,  native  or  acquired,  were  made  the 
basis  of  his  activity.  Would  he  not  do  just  what 
children  are  now  doing  all  over  the  land,  in  the 
best  schools  ?  Or  does  pedagogical  tradition  still 
demand  that  children  spend  their  time  on  the  use- 
less and  the  uninteresting,  claiming  that  it  is  only 
through  torture  that  the  soul  frees  itself  ?    Or  is  it 
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that  the  spirit  of  commercialism  is  now  threatening 
the  school,  denying  to  children  the  right  to  child- 
hood, but  holding  before  them  the  thought  that  the 
only  preparation  for  service  in  this  world  is  direct 
preparation,  and  the  only  kind  of  efficiency  worth 
considering  that  in  the  vocation  ? 

There  may  be  an  objection  urged  against  this 
doctrine  to  the  effect  that  what  children  are  inter- 
ested in  and  want  is  not  always  what  they  really 
need.  What  if  the  child  seeks  the  ugly,  the  unlovely, 
the  untrue,  the  immoral  ?  Shall  we  follow  the  lead 
of  his  interests  ?  Certainly  not,  but  we  can  be  guided 
by  them.  If  he  loves  reading  it  is  not  difficult 
to  replace  unworthy  literature  by  that  which  is 
wholesome.  If  he  likes  fun  it  is  possible  to  suggest 
fun  of  a  higher  type  than  that  to  which  he  is 
accustomed.  If  he  loves  society  it  is  possible  to 
surround  him  with  a  companionship  of  a  superior 
type.  If  he  is  fond  of  music  it  is  not  impossible  to 
make  him  desire  the  better  rather  than  the  worse. 
This  surely  is  what  the  school  exists  for,  to  make 
pupils  want  better  things,  and  to  develop  the  power 
by  which  they  may  be  supplied ;  to  put  truth  in 
place  of  falsehood,  purity  in  place  of  impurity, 
beauty  in  place  of  ugliness — so  that  in  every  way 
life  may  be  efficient. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that 
programmes  of  study  should  be  prepared  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  childhood,  and  should  not 
be  thrust  upon  them  thoughtlessly.  The  pro- 
gramme for  girls  need  not  be  exactly  the  same  as 
that  for  boys,  nor  the  programme  for  children  in 
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country  the  same  as  that  for  children  in  the  town. 
They  do  not  begin  with  the  same  capital,  have  not 
the  same  "  apperception  masses,"  and  in  any  case 
are  not  working  for  exactly  similar  ends. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  each  age  has  its 
limits  in  understanding,  appreciation  and  action. 
Little  children  cannot  understand  nor  take  an 
interest  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  though  there 
is  much  bearing  on  the  science  that  they  willingly 
seek  to  know.  They  cannot  appreciate  many 
masterpieces  in  art,  literature  and  music,  although 
there  are  classics  for  children  which  they  thoroughly 
enjoy  and  which  they  should  certainly  have  placed 
before  them ;  they  cannot  understand  learned 
homilies  and  grasp  minute  distinctions  bearing 
upon  conduct,  but  they  can  distinguish  between 
good  and  bad  actions,  between  help  and  hindrance, 
between  selfishness  and  unselfishness.  The  teacher 
must  suit  her  instruction  to  her  classes.  It  must  be 
"  milk  for  babes,  and  strong  meat  for  men." 

The  tendency  among  grown  people  is  to  demand 
that  children  have  the  same  likes  and  dislikes  as 
themselves,  and  to  view  with  alarm  all  practices 
and  habits  that  are  not  becoming  to  elders.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  silly  actions  of 
children  leave  behind  no  permanent  impression. 
The  craving  for  experience  prompts  behaviour,  and 
when  the  experience  is  once  felt  there  is  a  demand 
for  something  else.  Two  teachers  were  troubled 
because  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  adolescent  stage 
were  giggling,  writing  notes,  acting  in  a  "  silly " 
manner.    The  first  one  scolded,  stormed,  attempted 
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to  shame  the  girls  and  to  terrify  the  boys. 
She  forbade  all  inter-communication.  The  second 
teacher  made  occasion  for  the  boys  and  girls  to 
meet  under  supervision,  trained  them  how  so 
behave  towards  each  other,  took  notice  of  every 
worthy  action  and  commended  it.  Which  of  them 
think  you  was  wise  ? 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Show  by  an  illustration  from  geography  and  history, 

how  a  multiple  appeal  is  profitable. 

2.  You  are  put  in  charge  of  a  class  of  listless  pupils  who 

are  most  disappointing  in  their  work  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  but  who  are  interested  in  gophers, 
riding  horses,  hearing  about  combats  and  adven- 
tures, and  who  like  to  eat  and  sleep.  How  do  you 
propose  to  stimulate  them  ? 

3.  When  girls  reach  the  "  giggling  stage,"  and  boys  the 

"  smart  Alec  stage,"  how  do  you  propose  to  turn 
their  attention  to  serious  matters  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "  The  expulsive  power  of  a  new 

affection?" 

5.  Under  what  circumstances  is  artificial  stimulation 

permissible  ? 

6.  In  how  far  does  the  course  of  studies  appeal  to  the 

interests  of  children  1  What  alterations  would  you 
suggest  ? 

7.  What  use  will  you  make  in  school  of  the  instinct  for 

collecting,  making,  hunting,  exploring  and  the  like  ? 

8.  Discuss  this  "  Things  given  you  and  thrust  upon  you 

are  forever  alien  to  you,  and  will  be  moulted  very 
shortly. 
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REGARD  FOR  LOGICAL  NECESSITY. 

A  gentleman  who  visited  a  world  Exposition 
complained  that  the  grounds  were  so  large  and  the 
buildings  so  many,  he  saw  practically  nothing.  He 
was  kept  busy  running  around.  Another  gentleman 
said  that  lie  spent  ten  days  on  the  grounds,  and 
that  he  saw  two  buildings  each  day.  He  planned 
his  visit  so  as  to  save  every  minute. 

The  value  of  systematic  procedure  during  present- 
ation of  truth  needs  no  demonstration.  It  is  easier 
for  attention  to  be  given  when  the  objects  viewed 
follow  one  another  in  some  logical  order.  Memory 
and  expectation  are  the  handmaids  of  perception. 
When  ideas  rather  than  material  objects  are  being 
presented  the  necessity  for  logical  order  is  even 
more  apparent.  Anyone  who  has  been  compelled 
to  listen  to  a  rambling  discourse  or  sermon  will 
understand  this.  In  the  presentation  of  each 
subject  and  each  lesson  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  teacher  is  to  determine  the  order  that  should 
be  followed. 

Suppose  one  has  to  teach  Formal  Multiplication. 
It  is  possible  to  begin  by  assigning  problems  in 
any  order,  meeting  difficulties  as  they  arise.  This 
is  often  confusing  to  the  pupil.  A  better  order 
would  be  somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  Review  of  Tables. 

2.  Practice  in  Tables  with  addition,  as  7  x  9  +  6. 

3.  Multiplication  without  carrying,  as  24  x  2. 

4.  Multiplication  by  unit  with  carrying,  as  84  x  3. 
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5.  Multiplication  by  10,  100,  1000. 

6.  Multiplication  by  20,  30,  900. 

7.  Multiplication  by  tens  and  units,  as  84  x  23. 

8.  Difficult  problems,  as  964  x  2003. 

9.  Application  to  currency  as  $2.03  X  84. 

Suppose  again  one  is  teaching  children  to  sing  a 
song  from  the  ordinary  notation.  A  possible  plan 
would  be  : 

1.  Introduction,  to  note  the  key  and  time. 

2.  Reading  the  notes.  - 

3.  Humming  the  tune. 

4.  Singing  the  notes  by  syllable. 

5.  Singing  to  neutral  syllable  as  lah. 

6.  Studying  the  words. 

7.  Singing  the  song. 

There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  here  as  to 
the  time  for  step  6. 

There  are  some  studies  which  are  not  suited  to 
logical  presentation.  These  are  studies  in  which 
the  aim  is  to  reach  the  feelings.  In  teaching  a  rote 
song,  a  piece  of  literature,  or  in  teaching  morals  or 
religion  a  rigid  order  would  be  fatal. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1 .  Show  the  necessity  of  logical  presentation  by  reference 

to  a  lesson  in  geography,  literature,  elementary 
science  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  preview  of  the  work  of  a  term 

in  school  ?  Why  should  the  teacher  take  such  a 
preview  ^ 
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MODES  OF  IMPRESSION. 

(a)  In  all  teaching  purpose  determines  method.  If 
a  teacher  wishes  her  pupils  to  get  a  conspectus  of 
any  study — she  may,  by  means  of  a  lecture,  illus- 
trated by  diagrams  and  otherwise,  accomplish  her 
ends  most  quickly  and  most  surely.  If  she  wishes 
her  pupils  to  get  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
some  detail  she  will  probably  find  that  she  can 
ensure  the  utmost  thoroughness  by  a  system  of 
judicious  questioning.  If  she  is  aiming  at  inspira- 
tion, to  reach  the  feelings  in  a  kindly  way  or  to 
affect  conduct — she  may  find  that  more  can  be  done 
by  friendly  conversation  and  free  discussion,  than 
by  any  other  means.  When  the  class  is  large  and 
the  students  advanced  in  years  the  lecture  is  often 
the  only  possible  method  of  teaching  that  can  be 
employed ;  when  there  are  small  classes  of  small 
children  the  conversational  method  is  most  natural 
and  most  effective. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  lecture  are  very 
apparent.  Thought  taken  from  others  is  not 
always  thoroughly  apprehended,  is  quickly  for- 
gotten, and  very  often  the  speaker  is  not  followed 
at  all,  or  if  followed,  by  only  a  portion  of  the  class. 
On  the  other  hand — if  the  lecture  is  well  presented, 
the  arrangement,  the  manner,  and  the  contents 
being  suitable,  to  the  occasion, — it  may  have  an 
inspirational  value  that  no  other  form  of  teaching- 
can  surpass. 

The  danger  of  the  method  of  interrogation  is, 
that  if  it  is  not  pursued  skilfully,  it  is  exceedingly 
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depressing.  There  is  no  experience  more  horrible 
than  that  of  an  inquisition.  Many  a  child  has  lost 
his  pleasure  in  school-work  because  he  was  subject 
day  after  day,  to  a  fusilade  of  questions — these 
never  being  relieved  by  anything  in  the  form  of 
direct  information  or  inspiration.  A  teacher  has 
been  known  to  question  an  individual  for  over  an 
hour  on  a  single  proposition  in  Euclid,  and  then  to 
get  no  further  than  the  construction  of  the  figure. 
The  pupils  attitude  to  the  instruction  and  to  the 
subject  of  it,  would  not  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
Yet  good  questioning — in  its  proper  place, — a 
Socratic  method,  with  a  Socrates  in  the  chair — has 
its  own  outstanding  advantages.  It  makes  pupils 
think.  It  develops  independence.  It  promotes 
thoroughness. 

A  few  rules  are  of  great  use  to  the  class 
questioner : 

1.  Questions   should   be  clear,   definite   and  logically 

arranged. 

2.  They  should  call  forth  activity  of  some  kind  from 

every  member  of  the  class.  They  should  be  pro- 
posed to  the  class,  even  if  answered  by  an 
individual  pupil. 

3.  They  should  be  proposed  by  the  pupils  quite  as  often 

as  by  the  teacher. 

4.  The  answers  should  be  to  the  point.    They  should  be 

given  after  due  deliberation. 

The  method  of  conversation  and  free  discussion 
has  connected  with  it  the  danger  of  indefiniteness. 
At  the  close  of  a  lesson  there  may  be  no  clear  cut 
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information,  no  real  addition  to  knowledge.  In  a 
lesson  on  Turkey  pupils  may  make  inferences 
partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  may  give  odds  and 
ends  of  information  part  of  which  is  far  from 
authentic,  and  at  the  end  of  half-an-hour  may  be 
more  confused  than  at  the  beginning.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  teacher  is  incisive,  if  she  tabulates 
results,  makes  due  corrections,  and  insists  on  repro- 
duction of  what  is  valuable,  the  lesson  will  not  lose 
in  interest  and  will  probably  have  greater  charm 
than  if  conducted  in  any  other  manner.  To  carry 
on  a  lesson  in  this  way  the  teacher  must  be  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  her  pupils.  The  spirit  of  a 
school  is  at  its  best  when  the  method  of  conversa- 
tion is  happily  employed — for  its  spirit  will  then 
be  that  of  the  well-ordered  home. 

(6)  But  the  human  voice  is  only  one  of  the  many 
instruments  that  may  be  used  in  appealing  to 
childhood.  The  printed  page,  pictures,  natural 
objects,  manufactured  articles — all  arouse  curiosity 
or  give  information.  Music,  sculpture,  architecture, 
all  impress  the  soul  in  different  ways.  Stronger 
than  all  is  the  impression  that  children  make  upon 
one  another.  "  They  learn  more  from  each  other 
than  they  do  from  their  masters."  The  teacher 
will  take  note  of  the  appeals  that  are  being  made 
from  day  to  day  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  will 
use  each  to  the  best  advantage.  And  she  will  be 
exceedingly  careful  that  the  whole  life  of  the  pupil 
will  be  reached  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible  in  the 
public  school.  An  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  to 
the  will  is  just  as  necessary  as  an  appeal  to  the 
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intelligence.  Even  though  direct  religious  teaching 
may  not  be  possible  in  the  common  school  the 
highest  religious  appeal  will  be  made  all  the  time 
by  a  teacher  who  possesses  reverence  and  piety. 

UNNECESSARY  PRESENTATION. 

Teachers  frequently  over-emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  their  work  in  the  school-room,  and  under- 
rate the  work  done  by  their  pupils.  A  gentleman  in 
recalling  his  school 'experience  said: — "I  remember 
my  first  lesson  in  parsing.  We  were  given  the 
sentence,  '  J ohn  struck  the  table/  and  told  to  have 
the  words  parsed  for  the  following  day.  This 
was  our  introduction  to  the  subject.  As  we 
were  human  we  did  what  self -protection  dictated. 
We  asked  the  older  members  of  the  family 
how  to  do  it,  and  came  next  morning  with  fairly 
accurate  work.  However,  when  it  came  to 
my  own  turn  I  had  put  down  the  word  *  struck ' 
as  a  verb  intransitive,  with  the  result  that  I 
was  thrashed  soundly  with  the  elm  rod  that  was 
in  almost  constant  use.  That  night  I  asked  an 
older  brother  why  '  struck '  was  transitive.  His 
reply  was  certainly  very  illuminating,  perhaps 
because  my  mind  was  ready  to  understand.  I  had 
the  all-sufficient  motive,  I  had  a  memory  in  my 
finger  tips  and  my  imagination  conjured  up  some- 
thing worse.  So  when  my  brother  said,  '  When 
you  strike  you  can  strike  something  can't  you  ? ' 
I  understood  everything,  and  I  turned  to  the 
sentence  for  the  evening  sure  that  there  would 
be  no  error.    The  sentence  for  the  evening  was,  '  I 
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love  my  dog,'  and  I  said,  '  You  can  love  something 
can't  you  ? '  So  I  wrote  down  '  transitive.'  "  Here 
is  a  case  where  there  was  a  minimum  of  instruction 
and  a  maximum  of  thought  and  feeling.  There 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  strong  desire  to 
know.  Undoubtedly  the  motive  was  unworthy, 
but  none  the  less  it  was  a  motive.  One  reason  why 
much  explanation  is  not  understood  is  that  pupils 
have  no  desire  to  know.  The  teacher  who  can 
create  desire  has  shortened  the  work  of  teaching. 
The  old-time  teacher  was  often  weak  in  presentation 
of  truth,  but  he  was  strong  in  drill.  He  put  the 
emphasis  in  a  good  place.  To  spend  half-an-hour 
in  teaching  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  six  (6)  is 
utter  waste  of  time.  The  idea  can  be  presented  in 
a  moment,  and  thorough  familiarity  secured  through 
use.  And  it  is  so  in  the  early  stages  of  reading,  in 
composition,  grammar,  and  other  branches  that  will 
readily  suggest  themselves. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Outline  the  talk  to  Grade  VIII  pupils  to  introduce 

the  idea  of  Insurance"? 

2.  Outline  a  talk  to  Grade  VI  pupils  on  "Columbus." 

3.  Give  a  series  of  questions  to  develop  in  pupils  power 

to  solve  a  quadratic  equation,  in  general  terms'? 

4.  Give  an  outline  of  a  discussion  on  "  Honesty  "  with 

Grade  VIII  pupils. 

5.  Make  out  a  classified  list  of  the  various  forms  of 

stimulation  that  may  be  employed  in  the  elementary 
school,  to  lead  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  truth, 
beauty  and  righteousness. 
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6.  Outline  clearly,  lessons  on  the  following  topics.  Show 
how  the  teacher  is  to  present  the  truth  and  how  the 
pupils  are  to  apply  or  reproduce  it.  (1)  The  climate 
of  South  America.  (2)  The  story  of  John  Gilpin. 
(3)  Teaching  the  letter  "  h  "  for  purposes  of  penman- 
ship.   (4)  The  value  of  honesty. 

GENERAL  PROBLEMS. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of   "No  retention  without 

attention." 

2.  What  holds  your  attention  (1)  in  reading  a  book,  (2) 

in  listening  to  a  lecture,  (3)  in  witnessing  a  play  (4) 
in  attending  a  ball-game,  (5)  in  listening  to  an 
orchestra  (6)  in  taking  part  in  a  conversation? 
What  value  has  your  answer  for  the  teacher'? 

3.  Distinguish  between  attention  that  is  compelled  and 

attention  that  is  won. 

4.  A  teacher  keeps  ringing  a  bell,  or  shouting  to  gain 

attention.  Is  she  wise  ?  If  not,  what  should 
she  do? 

5.  If  pupils  are  all  whispering  and  giggling,  what  should 

the  teacher  do'? 
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THE  SECOND  ELEMENT  ON  EXPERIENCE — 
REFLECTION 

INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS 

1.  Pass  quickly  by  a  show  window.    What  objects  did 

you  see  ?    Why  did  your  eye  select  these  % 

2.  Under  what  conditions  do  you  look  over  the  words 

of  a  page  without  considering  their  meaning  1 

3.  Why  do  you  write  out  a  topical  analysis  during  your 

study  of  history  ? 

TRAINING  PUPILS  TO   LOOK   AND   LISTEN  THOUGHT- 
FULLY. 

A  teacher  was  overheard  saying  to  one  of  her 
pupils,  "  John,  will  you  kindly  lower  the  three 
blinds  on  the  south  side  of  the  room.  Lower  the 
front  blind  two-thirds  of  its  length  and  the  other 
two  one-half  their  length."  When  asked  why  she 
was  so  particular,  she  said  that  the  boy  was  a 
careless  listener,  and  every  day  she  gave  him 
something  definite  to  do  in  this  way,  so  that  he 
might  learn  to  attend  carefully.  He  was  too  ready 
"  to  have  the  words  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other."  Most  teachers  have  met  pupils  of  this 
class.  One  has  not  learned  to  observe  or  listen  or 
read  unless  his  mind  is  at  work  during  the  process, 
and  his  mind  is  not  at  work  unless  he  attends. 
The  teacher's  opportunities  to  develop  this  attentive 
attitude  are  many.  In  spelling  and  dictation  she 
can  read  once,  and  only  once ;  in  constructive  work 
she  will  give  her  directions  carefully  and  never 
repeat;  in  reading  she  will  ask  that  her  pupils  be 
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ready  to  reproduce  at  any  time  what  they  have 
read ;  in  a  class  recitation  each  member  will  be  held 
responsible  for  telling  what  his  fellows  have  said ; 
in  arithmetic  every  pupil  will  be  expected  on 
demand  to  state  over  again  the  conditions  of  a 
problem ;  in  nature-study  each  searcher  will  be 
expected  to  give  an  individual  account  of  observed 
phenomena.  The  important  thing  in  teaching  is 
not  to  place  objects  and  ideas  before  pupils,  it  is  to 
get  pupils  to  give  due  consideration  to  these  objects 
and  ideas. 

The  number  of  people  who  have  eyes  and  see 
not,  who  have  ears  and  hear  not,  is  not  confined  to 
the  school-room  alone.  There  are  some  adults  who 
have  been  known  to  listen  to  a  sermon  and  never 
hear  a  word,  to  read  a  page  of  a  book  and  never 
get  an  idea.  It  may  be  that  the  rush  of  life  has 
contributed  to  this ;  it  may  be  that  the  catechism, 
with  its  questions  and  answers  absolutely  meaning- 
less to  the  pupil,  has  done  something  to  develop 
the  weakness ;  it  may  be  that  bad  teaching  and 
bad  government  have  been  partly  responsible. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  for  teachers  of  the  future 
to  make  careless  listening  and  reading  and  thought- 
less repetition  impossible  in  the  school-room. 
Nonsense  rhymes  have  their  place  in  a  child's 
education,  but  in  serious  teaching  it  is  too  late 
to  cherish  the  delusion  that  there  is  virtue  in 
vain  repetition  of  meaningless  phrases,  or  idle 
contemplation  of  objects. 
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PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Justify  the  statement  "  Reproduction  is  a  necessary 

part  of  the  knowing  act." 

2.  Explain,    "  Learning   is    the   pupil's    act,  not  the 

teacher's." 

3.  Tell  how  to  teach  a  reading  lesson  so  that  pupils  will 

think  during  the  lesson. 

TRAINING  PUPILS  HOW  TO  RECALL  OR  REMEMBER. 

When  one  attempts  to  interpret  an  impression  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  recall  previous  impressions  of 
somewhat  similar  kind.  The  new  is  always  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  the  old.  This  is  so  well 
recognized  by  teachers  that  it  is  almost  a  custom 
with  them  to  precede  the  introduction  of  new 
matter  by  a  review  of  the  facts  that  are  necessary 
to  interpretation.  For  instance,  a  study  of  the 
climate  of  Mexico  would  follow  a  review  of  the 
facts  pertaining  to  elevation,  relief  and  latitude. 
It  is  necessary  for  every  one  to  be  able  to  record  or 
remember  much  of  what  he  has  learned,  in  order 
that  he  may  learn  more.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the 
only  reason  why  one  should  be  able  to  recall  what 
he  has  learned. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  impressions  may  be  readily  recalled  or 
remembered.  There  are  four  words  which  are  used 
to  set  forth  these  conditions — vividness,  primacy, 
recency,  repetition.  To  these  must  be  added  as 
more  important  than  any  the  thought  of  logical 
association.    One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  is 
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found  in  Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education,  and  is 
here  given  in  full. 

"  Betty,"  says  a  farmer's  wife  to  her  servant,  "  Betty, 
you  must  go  to  market  for  some  things."  "  Yes  ma'am." 
"  But,  oh-deary-me  !  you've  got  such  a  bad  memory  that 
if  you  have  only  three  or  four  things  to-do,  you  are  sure 
to  forget  one  of  them.  Do  try  this  time  to  remember 
what  I  want.  You  have  so  many  good  qualities,  and 
you  are  so  tidy  and  so  good-looking,  that  I  really  do 
not  wish  to  part  with  you,  but  your  forgetfulness  is 
insufferable."  "  Yes  ma'am,  but  if  my  Maker  has  given 
me  a  bad  memory,  how  can  I  help  it  1 "  "  Listen  to  me, 
I  want  suet  and  currants  for  the  pudding."  "Yes 
ma'am,  suet  and  currants  for  the  pudding."  "Leeks 
and  barley  for  the  broth,  don't  forget  them."  "  No 
ma'am,  leeks  and  barley  for  the  broth."  "  A  shoulder 
of  mutton,  a  pound  of  tea,  a  pound  of  coffee,  six  pounds 
of  sugar ;  be  sure  you  don't  forget  the  sugar  Betty, 
for  we  have  not  a  bit  in  the  house."  "  ~No  ma'am,  I 
won't  forget  the  sugar."  "And 'mind  you  call  at  the 
dressmakers,  and  tell  her  to  bring  out  with  her  the 
calico  for  the  lining,  some  black  thread,  and  a  piece  of 
narrow  tape."  "  Yes  ma'am."  "  Stay,  Betty,  you'd 
better  tell  the  grocer  to  give  us  a  jar  of  black  currant 
jam." 

During  this  colloquy  the  honest  farmer  had  been 
apparently  engaged  in  making  entries  in  his  farm-book, 
but  in  reality  quietly  and  attentively  observing  what 
had  been  going  on.  He  had  his  own  views  about 
Betty's  bad  memory  ;  he  felt,  too,  that  Betty's  confes- 
sion was  no  atonement,  and  most  certainly  gave  no 
promise  of  amendment.  The  fact  is,  the  honest  farmer 
had  almost  a  father's  love  for  poor  Betty. 
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"Come  here,  lass,"  said  he,  "come  here,  and  let  me 
see  if  I  cannot  get  you  to  mind  what  you  are  going 
for."  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Now  then,  tell  me  what  you  are 
going  to  bring  from  market."  "  Well  sir,  there's  sugar 
and  tea,  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  coffee, — coffee — let  me 

see  — and  ."    "My  good  girl,  that  is  not  the  way  of 

doing  business."  You  must  arrange  your  articles  under 
different  heads,  as  the  parson  does  his  sermon,  or  you 
will  never  remember  them.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  three  tilings  to  provide  for;  1st,  Breakfast, 
2nd,  Dinner.  3rd,  a  Dressmaker. 

1st.  —  "What  are  you  going  to  get  for  breakfast?" 
"  Sugar,  tea,  and  jam — which  I  shall  get  at  the  grocers." 

2nd. — "What  articles  are  you  to  get  for  dinner?" 
"There's  the  butcher's  meat,  the  broth  and  the  pud- 
ding." "  Now,  what  have  you  to  get  for  each  of  them  ? " 
"  Well  sir,  the  shoulder  of  mutton,  leeks  and  barley  for 
the  broth,  and  suet  and  currants  for  the  pudding." 
"Very  good,  where  do  you  get  them?"  "  The  mutton 
and  suet  at  the  butcher's ;  the  leeks  at  the  gardener's  \ 
the  barley  and  currants  at  the  grocer's."  "But  you 
had  something  to  get  at  the  grocer's  for  breakfast?". 
"Yes  sir,  I  had  sugar,  tea,  coffee  and  jam  to  get  for 
breakfast,  and  besides  I  have  barley  and  currants  to  get, 
—  so  that — let  me  see — I  have  altogether  six  things  to 
get  at  the  grocer's."  "  Yery  good,  Betty,  -you  are 
getting  to  understand  .  matters.  Now,  when  you  get  to 
the  grocer's,  fancy  one  part  of  this  counter  your  break- 
fast table,  another  part  of  the  counter  your  dinner 
table,  and  then  run  over  all  the  articles  and  see  that 
you  have  got  them  all  right."  "  Oh  yes  sir,  that  is 
capital  ;  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  not  forget  anything 
to-day." 
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3rd. — "  The  dressmaker.  What  has  she  to  bring  with 
her  to-morrow?"  "  The  calico,  the  thread  and  the  tape. 
"  Now  go,  Betty,  and  remember  that  I  feel  much 
interested  in  your  success." 

"  Well,  Betty,"  says  her  mistress,  "  you  have  got 
back."  "Yes  ma'am."  "  But  have  you  brought  all  the 
things  right  ? "    "  Let  me  see, — sugar,  tea,  coffee,  barley, 

 "     "  Well-a-day  !   if  you  have  not  brought 

everything  right  this  time."  "  Betty,"  says  her  master, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  an  apt  scholar  ;  and  I  do 
believe  that  if  you  would  always  try  to  disentangle 
things,  in  the  way  we  have  done  to-day,  you  might,  by 
and  by,  rival  the  schoolmaster  for  memory,  and  the 
people  say  that  he  can  repeat  the  catechism  backwards." 
"  Yes  sir,  I  am  certainly  much  obliged  to  you,  and  I 
shall  always  try  to  follow  out  what  you  have  shown  me 
to-day."  "  Remember  also  never  to  blame  your  Maker 
for  faults  which  are  due  to  your  own  negligence;  be 
good,  and  endeavour  in  all  things  to  improve  the  talents 
that  He  has  given  you,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  you  render  yourself  fit  for  becoming  a 
farmer's  wife." 

In  the  study  of  history,  geography,  science  and 
mathematics,  and  in  the  learning  of  selections  in 
literature,  as  well  as  in  remembering  details  of 
construction  and  drawing,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
constant  use  of  logical  association.  There  are  of 
course  many  facts  that  must  be  remembered  apart 
from  association.  Here  vividness  and  repetition 
must  play  a  part. 

It  is  a  good  practice  in  teaching  to  demand 
repetition  of  thought  rather  than  repetition  of 
sensuous  association.    When  a  pupil  repeats  "  Four 
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times  five  are  twenty  "  a  hundred  times  he  may  not 
know  the  fact.  When  he  thinks  the  relation  two 
or  three  times  he  will  probably  know  it  forever. 
When  he  thoughtlessly  repeats  a  memory  gem 
twenty  times  he  is  little  further  ahead.  When  he 
analyzes  it  so  as  to  perceive  its  plan  and  meaning, 
he  will  need  to  repeat  it  but  a  few  times. 

In  few  matters  does  the  teacher  require  more 
wisdom  than  in  deciding  what  her  pupils  shall 
memorize  thoroughly  and  what  they  shall  read  for 
the  impression  it  makes  at  the  time.  In  studies 
like  history,  literature,  geography,  much  valuable 
time  and  energy  may  be  lost  in  memorizing  the 
comparatively  useless,  or  in  memorizing  details 
when  significant  outstanding  features  would  suffice. 
But  when  it  has  been  decided  what  should  be 
memorized,  and  when  the  conditions  are  all  favour- 
able, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  perception 
should  be  thoughtfully  made. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  facts  do  you  find  it  difficult  to  remember  or 

recalH  What  do  you  remember  or  recall  easily? 
How  do  you  account  for  this  ? 

2.  Make  experiment  in  committing  selections  of  litera- 

ture to  memory,  trying  the  method  of  beginning 
with  the  whole,  and  the  method  of  proceeding  line 
by  line. 

3.  Try  to  learn  the  squares  of  numbers  from  25  to 

30,  using  the  method  of  repetition,  and  then  the 
squares  of  numbers  from  31  to  35,  b}^  using  the 
products  in  problems.  In  which  case  is  it  easier  to 
remember  ? 
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4.  Distinguish   between  facts  in  history  that  should 

be  remembered  and  facts  that  are  not  worth 
remembering. 

5.  Show  by  reference  to  house-work,  shopping,  studying, 

choring,  that  orderly  arrangement  of  time  and 
materials  may  assist  the  memory. 

TRAINING  PUPILS  TO  SYSTEMATIZE  THOUGHT. 

Have  you  ever  heard  one  end  of  a  telephone 
conversation.  Meaningless  in  itself,  it  assumed  an 
importance  when  your  mind  filled  in  the  gaps. 
Have  you  ever  found  a  bit  of  metal  the  use  of 
which  puzzled  you  until  some  one  produced  a 
mechanism  that  had  a  place  for  it  or  until  you 
reasoned  out  what  its  purpose  must  be  ?  Life 
consists  of  more  than  a  succession  of  unrelated 
experiences.  Objects  are  classified  and  unified, 
ideas  are  bound  together  in  systems.  The  mind 
that  would  understand  is  forever  establishing 
relations,  such  as  finding  how  every  part  has  a 
whole,  every  effect  a  cause. 

Now  the  tracing  of  relationship  necessitates  the 
recognition  of  fundamental  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences, and  the  recognition  of  dependence  in  its  many 
forms.  The  teacher  will  have  no  difficulty  in  her 
work  here  for  she  has  opportunities  in  almost  every 
lesson. 

As  concrete  illustrations  of  systematic  thinking 
consider  the  value  of  classifying  colours,  forms, 
materials,  natural  objects,  analyzing  a  reading 
lesson,  making  an  outline  to  guide  oral  or  written 
composition ;   stating   a    problem    in  arithmetic, 
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arranging  in  order  the  demonstrations  in  geometry  ; 
opening  a  ledger ;  classifying  plants  and  animals ; 
writing  out  summaries  and  analyses  of  history ; 
giving  accounts  of  adventure  and  descriptions  of 
scenery :  describing  machines  and  their  operations  ; 
giving  an  account  of  a  game  or  the  making  of  some 
simple  object;  classifying  modes  of  thought  and 
the  words  which  express  these  ;  making  judgments 
such  as  those  relating  to  growth,  structure,  function, 
right  and  wrong,  value  and  measure. 

This  training  to  systematic  thought  includes 
planning — an  art  that  is  sadly  neglected  in  many 
schools  and  many  homes,  but  an  art  that  is  essential 
te  efficiency  in  every  calling  in  life.  To  train  pupils 
to  organize  their  thought  for  purposes  of  expression, 
to  organize  their  work  so  as  to  economize  time  and 
effort,  to  organize  their  material  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  and  beauty — these  are  clearly  some  of 
the  teachers'  duties. 

In  all  this  work  the  teacher  can  lead  the  way. 
Not  only  in  presenting  material  (see  page  187)  but 
in  directing  thought  must  she  set  an  example  that 
her  pupils  might  follow.  Consider  the  effect  of  a 
lesson  conducted  after  this  fashion : 

Teacher — "Read  the  sentence  you  are  to  analyze." 

Boy — uHe  was  astonished  when  he  saw  the  parade/' 

Teacher — "  What  do  you  call,  '  When  he  saw  the 
parade  1 '  " 

Boy — "  A  phrase." 

Teacher — "  What  is  a  phrase  ?  " 

Boy — "  I  mean  a  clause." 
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Teacher — "  Well  what  kind  of  a  clause  1 " 
Boy  —  "  A  noun." 

Teacher  — "  Why  is  it  a  noun  clause  ? " 
Boy — (Silence). 

Teachkr — "What  is  a  noun1?" 
Boy — "  A  noun  is  a  name." 

Teacher — "  In  the  words,  '  the  old  man '  name  the 
noun  1 " 

Boy— "  Man." 

Teacher— "  And  what  is  old?" 
Boy — "  An  adjective." 

Teacher  -"If  a  clause  takes  the  place  of  an  adjective 
what  is  it  1 " 

Boy — (Clearly  rattled). 

Teacher — "  He  doesn't  know  what  an  adjective  is, 
will  some  one  please  tell  him  1 " 

Class — "  A  word  that  modifies  a  noun." 

Teacher  —  "  And  what  is  a  group  of  words  that  takes 
its  place  called  ? " 

Boy — "  A  pronoun." 

Teacher — "  What  does  a  pronoun  take  the  place  of  ? " 
Boy — "  A  noun." 

Teacher — "  And  what  did  I  just  ask  you?" 
Boy — (Silence). 

Teacher — "I  asked  you  what  took  the  place  of  an 
adjective  ? " 

Boy — (Silence). 
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Teacher — "Class  tell  him." 

Class — "An  adjective  phrase  or  clause." 

Teacher — "  Now  what  is  your  sentence  ? " 

Boy — "  He  was  astonished  when  he  saw  the  parade." 
(And  so  on). 

The  bad  teaching  is  here  very  evident.  But 
worse  than  the  wandering  from  the  point  and  the 
impatience  is  the  driving  "  bullying "  spirit. 
Attention  must  be  attracted  and  not  forced. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Give  instances  of  systematizing  that  may  be  done  by 

pupils  in  each  of  the  following  : 

(a)  Classification   of   colours,  forms,  materials, 

natural  objects. 

(b)  Analyzing  a  reading  lesson. 

(c)  Making  an  outline  for  composition  or  debate. 

(d)  Planning  a  solution  in  Arithmetic. 

(e)  Planning  a  model  for  sewing  or  wood- work. 
00  Writing  out  a  summary  in  history. 

ig)  Describing  an  adventure  or  journey. 

(h)  Describing  a  machine  and  its  operation. 

(i)  Giving  an  account  of  a  game. 

(j)  Classification  of  modes  of  thought  and  the 

words  that  express  these. 
(k)  Knowing  the  flowers  of  the  district. 

2.  Show  how  in  the  ordinary  school  routine  the  teacher 

can  promote  habits  of  systematic  thought  and  action. 

3.  How  do  you  plan  your  work  for  a  week 

4.  How  would  you  have  helped  the  pupil  who  could  not 

analyze  the  sentence  given  in  the  text  1 
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TRAINING  PUPILS  TO  REASON. 

Reflection  reaches  the  highest  manifestation  in 
reasoning. 

There  was  trouble  in  the  farm  kitchen.  The 
maid  reported  that  the  kerosene  lamp  refused  to 
light.  "  What  is  the  trouble  ?  "  asked  the  mistress. 
"  When  I  attempt  to  light  it,  it  burns  for  a  second 
or  two,  and  then  crackles  and  splutters  and  goes 
out."  "Well,  now  that  is  strange.  When  did  you 
fill  it  ? "  "  This  morning,  along  with  the  others, 
and  they  burn  all  right."  "  Well,  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  what  the  trouble  is,  and  it  is  too  bad,  we 
have  no  other  wick,  and  we  can't  throw^  that  one 
away."  "  But  it  can't  be  the  wick,  anyway,  Mrs. 
Jones,  for  it  burned  all  right  last  night."  "  I  am 
sure  I  can't  make  it  out  at  all.  The  thing's 
bewitched." 

Just  then  the  school  teacher  came  upon  the  scene. 
Having  heard  the  trouble  he  tried  to  light  the  lamp 
and  said  at  once,  "  The  wick  appears  to  have  water 
in  it.  Are  you  sure  it  has  not  ?  "  "  Perfectly  sure," 
said  the  maid.  "  The  lamp  stood  on  the  shelf  all 
day  long,  and  no  water  could  get  at  it.  In  any 
case,  how  would  water  affect  a  wick  that  was 
soaked  with  oil?"  "  True  enough,"  said  the  teacher, 
"  But  are  you  sure  you  did  not  put  water  in  the 
lamp  ? "  "  Of  course  not,  I  filled  it  from  the  same 
can  as  the  others  ?  "  "  Yes,  but  there  may  have 
been  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  can.  Did  you  fill 
this  lamp  last  ? "  "  No  !  I  didn't,  I  filled  it  first  of 
all."  "  Well,  that  is  strange,  but  I  am  still  sure 
there  is  water  in  the  wick.    Was  there  any  water 
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in  the  lamp  before  you  put  in  the  oil  this  morning  ? " 
"  Why,  no  !  The  lamp  burned  out  yesterday,  and 
it  was  empty."  "  Are  you  sure  it  was  quite  empty?" 
"  No  !  I  didn't  look,  but  a  wick  never  goes  out  until 
the  bowl  is  empty."  "  Well,  I  believe  the  fact  that 
the  lamp  went  out  explains  the  whole  thing.  There 
was  a  little  water  left  in  the  bottom  after  all  the 
oil  was  burned,  and  that  water  has  travelled  up  the 
wick."  "  But  how  could  the  wrater  get  in  ? "  "I 
cannot  say."  "  Where  do  you  keep  the  oil-can  ?  " 
"  Under  the  shelf  outside."  "  Is  it  always  corked  ?  " 
"  Not  always."  "  Then  a  little  rain  might  get  in." 
"  I  suppose  a  few  drops  might."  "  Well,  said  the 
teacher,  "  that  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  to 
prove  it,  I  am  going  to  dry  the  wick  and  try  the 
lamp  again.  I  think  the  wick  is  all  right  in  itself 
and  the  coal-oil  too."  And  surely  enough  after 
the  wick  was  dried,  the  lamp  burned  as  brightly 
as  ever. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  simple  reasoning — not  very 
exact  it  is  true,  but  in  the  main  correct.  The  two 
processes  of  induction  and  deduction  are  joined 
together — a  common  feature  in  all  reasoning. 
According  to  Dewey  the  various  processes  in  logical 
reflection  are  (1)  a  felt  difficulty,  (2)  its  location 
and  definition,  (3)  suggestion  of  a  possible  solution, 
(4)  development  by  reasoning  of  the  bearings  of 
the  suggestion,  (5)  further  observation  and  experi- 
ment leading  to  its  acceptance  or  rejection — that  is, 
the  conclusion  of  belief  or  disbelief. 

It  is  clear  that  ability  to  reason  consists  largely 
in  the  power   to  select  significant  aspects  of  a 
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situation.  It  is  the  man  who  has  received  a 
thorough  training  in  any  field  who  is  unlikely  to 
make  wild  hypotheses  with  regard  to  happenings 
in  that  field.  The  man  who  takes  a  short  practical 
course  in  any  branch  of  science  is  not  as  wrell 
equipped  for  meeting  unusual  oecurrences,  as  the 
man  who  has  taken  broader  training. 

As  an  illustration  of  right  and  wrong  methods  of 
thinking,  in  an  entirely  different  field,  consider 
these  two  ways  of  helping  a  pupil  towards  the 
solution  of  an  arithmetical  problem.  The  problem 
was  this: — If  it  cost  $120  to  carpet  a  room  ten 
yards  long  with  carpet  27  inches  wide,  at  $1.50  a 
yard,  find  the  width  of  the  room. 

The  first  help  was  as  follows : 

Find  the  number  of  yards  of  carpet.  (This  is  found 
by  finding  how  often  $1.50  is  contained  in  $120, 
that  is  80  times). 

How  many  strips  of  carpet  could  be  laid  down  1  (This 
is  obtained  by  finding  how  often  10  yards  is  con- 
tained in  80  yards,  that  is  8  times). 

How  wide  is  the  room  if  each  strip  is  27  inches  wide  ? 
(This  is  obtained  by  taking  8  times  27  inches,  that 
is  216  inches  or  6  yards). 

The  second  method  of  help  was  as  follows : 
What  facts  would  help  you  to  find  the  width  of  the 

room  ?    (The  width  of  a  strip  and  the  number  of 

strips). 

Which  of  these  do  you  know  1    (The  width  of  a  strip). 

What  facts  will  help  you  to  find  the  number  of  strips  ? 
(The  length  of  one  strip,  and  the  total  length  of 
carpet). 
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Do  you  know  these  two  facts  ?  (Yes). 

Now  calculate  along  the  line  of  your  thinking. 

It  is  plain  that  the  first  method  of  helping  a 
pupil  is  not  training  him  to  think ;  it  is  not  helping 
him  out  of  a  difficulty ;  it  is  telling  him.  The 
second  method  trains  in  a  method  of  procedure — a 
method  of  unerring  selection  of  a  "  clue."  The 
ability  to  select  a  'clue'  is  the  one  power  desired  by 
the  reasoner.  In  mathematics  as  in  natural  science 
broad  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject 
prevents  one  from  following  wrong  'clues.' 

Training  to  reason  means,  then,  such  a  training 
as  will  habituate  the  pupil  to  seize  the  significant 
aspect  of  a  problem,  and  to  ask  what  other  fact  or 
facts  must  or  may  explain  it  ?  "  What  fact 
explained  the  non-burning  of  the  wick  ?  If  water, 
what  explained  its  presence  ?  If  water,  how  prove 
its  presence  ?  "  In  the  case  of  the  room  mentioned, 
"  What  facts  would  explain  or  establish  the  width  ? 
How  are  these  facts  to  be  known  ? "  It  follows 
that  the  most  essential  part  of  the  training  in 
reasoning  is  that  which  causes  pupils  to  examine 
the  problems  until  they  clearly  perceive  where  the 
difficulties  lie. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  course  in  telling  is 
not  a  course  in  training  the  reason. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Following  Dewey's  outline  show  the  action  of  a  mind 
that  is  trying  to  account  for  the  formation  of  dew, 
or  to  find  out  how  a  line  may  be  trisected. 
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2.  How  should  a  pupil  be  helped  to  solve  the  following 
problems  : 

(a)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  35,  and  their 

difference  is  15.    Find  the  numbers. 

(b)  "  Open  wide  the  door." — Parse  wide. 

(c)  "Women    should   have    votes." — Take  the 

affirmative. 

TRAINING  PUPILS  TO  PUT  THOUGHT  INTO 
EXPRESSION. 

This  paragraph  might  possibly  appear  at  the 
close  of  next  chapter,  but  it  has  such  a  close 
relation  to  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  it  is 
given  here. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  boy  writing  his  copybook 
in  the  good  old  style  ?  The  first  line  was  painfully 
drawn.  The  next  line  was  a  shade  worse.  The 
next  showed  further  departure  from  the  original. 
And  so  it  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  last 
line  on  the  page  was  scarcely  decipherable.  Now 
if  thought  accompanied  the  process,  the  writing  at 
each  stage  would  be  followed  by  critical  self- 
examination.  The  pupil  would  say,  "  Here  I  went 
wrong.  I  shall  do  better  next  time  !  "  And  this 
thoughtful  examination  followed  by  an  earnest 
attempt  at  improvement  would  surely  result  in 
improvement.    (See  also  page  193). 

In  drawing,  reading,  cooking,  constructive  work, 
playing  a  game,  speaking,  writing,  music,  drawing, 
and  indeed  in  all  expressive  work  this  principle  of 
self-criticism  may  be  employed.    Practice  does  not 
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make  perfect,  but  practice  accompanied  by  wise 
reflection  is  the  key  to  mastery. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

So  important  is  reflection  during  presentation 
and  expression,  that  at  the  risk  of  anticipating 
what  will  be  said  in  the  chapters  on  programme  and 
method,  a  few  suggestions  will  be  made  to  govern 
school-room  procedure. 

Reading. — The  purpose  of  reading  is  to  get 
thought  from  the  printed  page.  This  evidently 
makes  it  obligatory  upon  a  reader  to  think  as  the 
words  pass  before  his  eyes.  Word-naming  is  not 
reading.  The  essential  mental  action  in  thought- 
gathering  is  centred  in  such  words  as  anticipation, 
observation,  inference,  suspense,  satisfaction.  The 
mind  begins  a  sentence  or  a  literary  work  antici- 
pating a  thought.  It  observes  word-wholes  or  parts 
of  words,  or  word -groups,  and  supplements  the 
observation  by  inference.  During  these  processes 
the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  suspense,  so  that  it  often 
supplies  wrong  elements  or  hurries  on  carelessly  in 
order  to  find  release.  Some  readers  have  been 
known  to  glance  at  the  termination  of  a  novel  ahead 
of  time  in  order  to  relieve  the  suspense.  There  is 
satisfaction  to  the  mind  only  when  thought  is  com- 
pleted. Without  some  mental  action  such  as  that  just 
suggested  there  is  no  reading. 

In  similar  fashion  it  may  be  shown  that  there  is 
no  true  oral  reading  without  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  reader.  Parrot  repetition  or  imitation,  so 
necessary  to  those  who  have  no  comprehension  and 
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no  mental  discernment,  is  entirely  out  of  place  with 
those  who  would  really  read — that  is,  give  expres- 
sion to  real  feeling  and  assimilated  thought.  Nor 
are  such  directions  from  a  teacher  necessary  as 
"  Read  slowly  here  !  Use  the  orotund  voice  here  ! 
Here  give  the  rising  inflection  !  "  The  teacher  who 
can  get  her  pupils  to  think  and  to  feel,  and  who  can 
create  in  them  a  desire  to  express  their  thoughts, 
need  worry  but  little  over  the  manner  of  expression. 
There  may  be  something  to  do  in  the  way  of  voice 
culture  and  training  in  enunciation  and  in  over- 
coming of  bashfulness,  but  that  is  another  matter. 
(See  also  page  168). 

Arithmetic. — Let  it  be  assumed  that  children 
cannot  know  too  thoroughly  the  facts  of  number. 
If  the  mind  is  to  be  free  for  the  higher  reasoning  in 
arithmetic,  the  difficulties  of  calculation  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  how  are  the  facts 
of  number  to  become  known — by  observation  of 
objects,  by  repetition  of  sounds,  by  gazing  at  figures, 
or  by  a  process  of  thought  ?  There  can  be  only  one 
answer.  In  the  original  discovery  of  relations,  in 
the  drill  which  makes  command  over  these  relations 
complete,  in  the  application  of  known  facts  to  the 
solution  of  problems  the  pupils  must  think  their 
way.  Of  course  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
trying  to  tether  the  thinker.  His  manner  of 
thinking  has  been  laid  out  for  him  with  too 
much  definiteness.  But  we  can  overlook  that. 
The  fact  remains  that  in  arithmetic  as  in  mathe- 
matics in  all  its  branches,  there  is  no  real  mastery 
without  thought. 
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Geography. — Have  you  ever  been  compelled  to 
commit  to  memory  such  a  group  of  words  as  this, 
"  The  zodiac  is  a  space  in  the  heavens  of  eight 
degrees  wide  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic  in  which 
the  planets  perform  their  annual  revolutions  round 
the  sun?"  If  so,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  when  you 
looked  heavenward  in  the  evening  you  could  not 
locate  ecliptic,  zodiac  or  planets,  and  you  might 
have  a  hazy  knowledge  as  to  the  location  of  the 
sun  and  the  nature  of  the  annual  revolution.  Have 
you  ever  learned  to  repeat  from  memory  the  names 
of  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ?  You  may  have 
done  so  without  knowing  why  the  cities  should 
have  been  located  there,  and  what  purpose  each 
city  served.  If  Geography  is  a  study  of  the  earth 
as  the  home  of  man,  there  should  be  intelligent 
understanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  every  term 
and  the  significance  of  every  fact.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  thought  or  reflection  enters  into  the  study 
will  it  have  value.  The  learning  of  meaningless 
names  and  definitions  gives  only  pretended  wisdom. 
Only  that  is  of  worth  to  a  pupil  which  he  really 
understands.    (See  also  page  70). 

History. — Lists  of  sovereigns,  tables  of  dates, 
rhymes — these  were  stock-in-trade  once  upon  a 
time  in  the  teaching  of  history.  But  the  word 
history  was  a  misnomer.  History  is  a  story  with 
a  significance,  but  in  the  days  when  the  customs 
mentioned  prevailed,  but  little  significance  was 
attached  to  the  facts  presented  to  the  pupils.  The 
facts  were  there  to  be  remembered,  not  understood. 
In  the  learning  of  history  pupils  should  see  people 
struggling  for  self-realization.    They  should  see. 
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feel  and  think  if  they  are  to  perceive  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect,  between  social  and 
economic  conditions  and  spiritual  growth.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  the  teacher  must  be  careful  that  the 
material  studied  is  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
pupils.  They  cannot  think  unless  they  can  picture, 
and  they  cannot  picture  unless  they  understand 
the  terms  employed. 

.  Elementary  Science. — The  first  attempt  to  teach 
plant  growth  was  through  the  use  of  a  text-book 
which  fairly  bristled  with  classifications  and  defini- 
tions. Then  came  the  time  when  plants  were 
introduced  into  the  class-room  for  purposes  of 
demonstration,  the  teacher  handling  the  specimens. 
Now  pupils  go  to  the  fields  to  see,  to  question,  to 
experiment.  It  is  recognized  that  the  more  thought 
they  put  into  their  work  the  more  they  occomplish. 
It  is  because  drawing  compels  one  to  think  that  it 
is  of  so  much  value  in  this  and  other  studies.  (See 
also  pages  175  and  184). 

Music. — There  is  an  old  expression  to  the  effect 
that  Paganini  knew  how  to  draw  music  out  of  his 
violin.  The  truth  is  that  he  knew  how  to  put 
music  into  the  instruments  All  good  singing,  all 
good  playing  demands  an  output  of  feeling.  Even 
technical  studies  must  be  pursued  with  intelligence. 
The  monotonous  drawl,  the  jig-time  lullaby  are  not 
music  though  they  may  pass  by  that  name.  It 
is  because  thought  and  feeling  must  underlie  all 
musical  effort  that  the  choice  of  material  is  so  very 
important.  Note-naming  is  quite  as  common  in 
singing  as  is  word-naming  in  oral-reading. 
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Morals. — There  are  few  practices  so  universal  as 
saying  prayers.  Even  if  the  words  contain  no 
meaning  they  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  in 
the  vain  hope  that  they  will  avail.  A  well-known 
illustration  is  that  of  the  praying-wheels  of  Thibet. 
Now  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  on  the  human 
side  prayer  is  worth  just  what  one  puts  into  it.  So  is 
it  with  moral  instruction  and  moral  practice.  Pupils 
are  not  much  the  better  because  they  can  glibly 
repeat  rules  of  behaviour  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand, but  they  may  be  the  better  if  they  receive 
vivid  impressions  of  right  doing  which  take  hold  of 
the  conscience  and  which  lead  to  the  formulation  of 
rules  of  behaviour.  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  a  code  of  morals  that  is  assumed 
and  one  that  is  consciously  adopted.  There  is  an 
old  and  true  saying  that  "  goodness  has  its  roots  in 
the  heart." 

Play. — The  baseball  managers  look  for  a  man 
with  good  eyes,  strong  limbs  and  sure  hands,  but 
they  pay  double  the  price  for  a  man  with  a  ready 
brain — in  baseball  language  ua  good  headpiece." 
Should  a  man  wish  to  train  a  football  team  he 
must  first  teach  the  members  to  think.  The  little 
lad  scarce  two  years  old  playing  with  his  blocks, 
turns  them  this  way  and  that  way,  reflecting  and 
experimenting.  He  learns  not  by  handling  but 
by  thinking  in  his  own  fashion  as  he  handles. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  further  illustration 
of  the  necessity  of  making  every  study  in  school  a 
thought-study.  Even  memoriter  work  can  be  pur- 
sued thoughtfully. 
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PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  How  can  pupils  practice   self-criticism   in  music, 

reading,  drawing  1 

2.  Show  by  illustration  how  lack  of  thought  or  reflec- 

tion in  reading  results  in  (1)  imperfect  thought- 
getting;  (2)  improper  emphasis;  (3)  wrong  inflec- 
tion. 

3.  Show  the  evil  effects  of   "working   by  rule"  in 

arithmetic.     When  would  this  be  justified  1 

4.  Give    illustration    of   thoughtless    work    that  you 

have  attempted  in  geography,  history,  chemistry, 
geometry. 

5.  Why  is  it  impossible  to  get  good  behaviour  as  the 

result  of  moral  instruction  alone  ?  What  else  is 
necessary  ? 

6.  Give  an  illustration  to  show  that  only  the  young  man 

who  thinks  excels  in  sport. 

CONDITIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  SUCCESS. 

The  conditions  under  which  pupils  will  put  forth 
thought  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  under  the 
chapter  on  Impression.  Special  attention  requires 
to  be  made  of  the  fact  that  no  one  is  likely  to  think 
well  who  is  afraid  or  angry,  or  otherwise  disturbed 
emotionally.  The  scolding,  nagging,  tyrannical 
teacher  may  as  well  go  out  of  the  work.  She 
cannot  succeed.  The  catechizing  teacher  whose 
delight  it  is  to  get  a  pupil  into  a  corner  and  play 
with  him  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  is  even 
worse.  There  must  be  calmness  in  the  class.  The 
only  fervour  that  is  permissible  is  that  which 
accompanies  natural  enthusiasm  for  the  subject 
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under  consideration.  Some  reasons  why  pupils  do 
not  reflect  or  think  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  instruction  to  them  has  not  been  definite. 

2.  They  are  not  in  a  right  frame  of  mind. 

3.  They  are  hurried  too  much. 

4.  They  are  told  too  much,  and  not  permitted  to 

make  inferences  for  themselves. 

5.  They  have  no  interest  in  the  subject. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Give  personal  illustration  of  inability  to  think  during 

a  lesson.    What  was  the  cause  ! 

2.  Give  personal  illustration  showing  where  thought  was 

at  a  white  heat. — Give  the  reason. 

GENERAL  PROBLEMS. 

1.  What  is    the   moral-social    effect    of    thinking  or 

attending  Does  it  add  to  one's  power  or  detract 
from  it  ? 

2.  A  pupil  usually  attends  more  closely  to  the  thing  he  is 

making  or  doing  than  to  the  words  of  an  instructor. 
What  is  the  educational  significance  of  this  fact  ? 

3.  Why  is  it  easier  to  follow  some  speakers  or  teachers 

than  others  ?  Is  it  easier  to  follow  one  who  gives 
an  outline  of  his  discourse  before  proceeding  with 
the  elaboration  of  details  ? 

4.  Why  should  one  read  the  Preface  and  Table  of 

Contents  of  a  scientific  treatise  before  plunging  into 
the  text  1 

5.  If  you  have  formed  the  habit  of  hurrying  in  your 

reading  without  grasping  the  thought,  to  what  do 
you  attribute  your  failing  'I 
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THE  THIRD  ELEMENT  IN  EXPERIENCE— 
EXPRESSION 

INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Which  to  you  is  more  enjoyable — watching  a  game 

or  taking  part  in  it  1  reading  a  book  or  writing  a 
letter  ?  hearing  a  personal  narrative  or  giving  one  ? 

2.  Which  do  you  understand  and  remember  best — an 

operation  described  to  you  in  words,  an  operation 
observed,  or  an  operation  in  which  you  have  taken 
part  ? 

3.  When  you  are  interested  in  doing  or  making  some- 

thing, does  that  lead  you  to  read  or  seek  informa- 
tion about  that  something  1 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EXPRESSION. 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created!'  "  He  went 
about  doing  good."  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  The  supreme  manifestation  of  life  is  a 
deed. 

It  is  wonderful  what  part  expression  plays  in  the 
life  of  every  one.  The  days  of  the  little  child  are 
summed  up  in  the  one  word,  "activity."  Young 
people  dream  of  the  things  they  are  going  to  do. 
Old  people  talk  of  the  victories  they  have  won.  The 
whole  interest  of  life  seems  to  settle  in  action — 
one's  own  action  or  the  actions  of  others.  There  is 
something  in  every  one  impelling  him  to  do,  to 
create.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  for 
people  to  be  passive  all  day  long.  Considered 
broadly,  every  living  thing  has  as  its  supreme 
purpose  expression.    A  plant  absorbs  from  the  air 
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and  the  soil  only  that  it  may  blossom  and  bear 
fruit ;  a  bird  seeks  food  to  satisfy  its  hunger,  but 
its  great  aim  in  life  is  to  build  its  nest  and  have  a 
little  family  of  its  own.  So  man  with  his- countless 
opportunities  for  service  lives  not  merely  to  absorb 
and  meditate,  but  to  build,  to  make,  to  create,  to 
help,  to  enlighten.  There  are  times  for  reception, 
there  are  times  for  meditation,  but  the  life  is 
complete  only  in  action. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

L  What  do  you  mean  by  this  1 — "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive/' 

'2.  One  person  teaches  or  presents  lessons  well  but  plans 
work  for  the  pupils  badly,  another  teacher  is  the 
reverse.  Which  will  likely  accomplish  the  more 
with  her  pupils  ? 

3.  Does  our  programme  of  studies  give  sufficient 
opportunity  for  expressive  activity  ? 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SELF-EXPRESSION. 

There  is  in  each  one  a  power  urging  towards 
self-realization.  This  power  need  not  be  suppressed 
and  some  external  force,  such  as  an  artificial 
punishment  or  a  reward  put  in  its  place.  What  is 
required  is  kindly  direction.  Little  children 
following  the  impulse  to  imitate  their  elders,  keep 
at  their  employments  for  hours  without  pressure 
from  without.  When  they  are  assigned  some  task 
in  which  they  have  no  interest  and  can  have  no 
interest,  they  tire  in  a  few  moments.  Yet  such  is 
the  versability  of  childhood,  such  its  eagerness  fco 
know  all  and  do  all,  that  it  will  follow  kindly 
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leadership  in  almost  every  field,  if  only  the  purpose 
of  the  effort  is  manifest.  "  Repression,  the  endeavour 
to  teach  along  lines  which  are  not  those  of  natural 
development,  the  use  of  second-hand  knowledge 
where  first-hand  might  be  utilized,  bear  the  bitter 
though  natural  fruits  of  dislike  for  school  and  its 
tasks,  and  destroy  the  desire  for  knowledge  and 
intellectual  growth  and  development." 

The  teacher's  first  duty  is  to  find  the  natural 
forms  of  expression  and  to  arrange  her  w^ork  with 
reference  to  these.  Every  child  prefers  to  be  a  free 
spirit  following  out  the  leadings  of  his  soul  rather 
than  a  slave  following  what  seem  to  him  to  be  the 
caprices  and  blind  dictates  of  another.  It  is  a 
teacher's  duty  to  get  the  very  best  in  expression 
out  of  a  pupil.  Towards  this  end  the  pupils 
sympathy  must  be  enlisted.    (See  page  52). 

PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this — "The  mind  grows  by 

its  own  activity  ?  "  (Rosenkranz). 

2.  Show  by  personal  illustration  that  there  is  greater 

interest  and  profit  in  following  a  self-chosen  work 
than  in  following  the  dictates  of  another. 

3.  Tell  something  about  the  spirit  of  the  Montessori 

School.  Does  it  differ  in  any  way  from  the  primary 
grades  with  which  you  are  acquainted. 

MODES  OF  EXPRESSION. 

But  the  teacher  must  make  expression  the  easier 
by  encouraging  it  in  all  its  forms.  It  is  probable 
that  the  spoken  monosyllable  and  the  written  page 
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have  been  too  prominent  in  our  schools.  There 
might  be  much  use  of  drawing  and  making  of 
diagrams  and  maps  during  recitations  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  and  literature.  There  might  be 
hand- work  or  garden- work  every  week.  Dramatic 
expression,  free  play,  and  games  are  just  as 
necessary  forms  of  expression  and  just  as  service- 
able in  life  building  as  speech  and  writing.  And 
as  the  efficient  life  is  one  that  abounds  in  joy  there 
should  be  in  every  school  the  spirit  of  laughter  and 
song.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  day  be 
given  to  discussion — to  question  and  answer — as  if 
this  were  the  only  way  to  build  up  experience. 
(See  also  page  63). 

1.  Note  the  varieties  of  expression  in  the  life  of  a 

child  before  he  attends  school.  Is  he  limited 
after  attending  school  ?  Could  the  school 
improve  in  this  matter  ?4 

2.  Show  how  in  a  lesson  in  geography  or  history 

both  teacher  and  pupils  may  use  to  advantage 
many  forms  of  expression. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  IMPRESSION  AND  EXPRESSION. 

If  pupils  fail  in  the  performance  of  tasks  it  is 
well  for  the  teacher  to  go  back  to  the  point 
of  stimulation.  If,  for  instance,  a  passage  is  badly 
read  it  is  not  the  best  policy  to  worry  over 
the  expression,  and  to  centre  the  thought  on  that. 
Rather  is  it  wise  to  go  back  to  the  development  of 
the  thought  and  feeling.  If  a  pupil  sketches  badly 
he  should  first  of  all  have  further  lessons  in  the  art 
of  seeing,  if  his  composition  is  faulty  he  should 
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go  back  to  the  work  of  collecting  and  arranging 
his  thoughts.  If  his  conduct  is  faulty  the  teacher 
should  attempt  to  develop  an  attitude  that  will 
render  such  conduct  impossible.  There  is  a  driving 
power  in  ideas  and  in  personal  influence  and  in  the 
thought  of  an  end  to  be  attained.  This  may  all  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  if  we  wish  our  pupils 
to  respond  freely  and  fully  we  do  not  need  to 
trouble  about  response  at  all,  but  make  sure  that 
stimulation  is  all  that  it  should  be. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1 .  Taking  a  simple  poem  show  how  correct  impression 

is  the  key  to  right  expression.  With  this  thought 
in  mind,  indicate  how  the  poem  should  be  studied 
in  order  to  get  good  reading  or  recitation. 

2.  Give  some  reasons  for  sing-song  reading  in  school. 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  causes  of  foolish  answers  in 

school  1 

4.  Explain  :  Out  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh. 

CONDITIONS  OF  EFFECTIVE  EXPRESSION 

These  things  condition  intelligent  action.  They 
are  knowledge,  power  and  willingness  to  perform. 

Three  men  were  asked  to  clear  a  garden  from 
weeds.  The  first  man  did  not  know  the  weeds 
from  the  flowers,  the  second  was  semi -paralyzed, 
and  the  third  man,  who  knew  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,  and  who  moreover  was  well  and  able- 
bodied,  was  lazy.  And  so  all  failed.  A  fourth  man, 
who  cleared  the  garden,  had  knowledge  of  ends 
and  means,  the  task  was  not  beyond  his  powers,  he 
had  a  desire  to  do  the  work. 
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Now,  the  teacher  wishes  to  put  her  pupils  in  the 
position  of  the  fourth  worker  wherever  they  come 
face  to  face  with  a  duty  to  be  performed.  Many  a 
geography  lesson  has  been  a  failure  because  the 
children  lacked  motive,  many  a  history  lesson  has 
been  a  failure  because  it  has  been  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  class,  many  a  problem  in  arithmetic 
has  been  unsolved  because  the  pupils  did  not  know 
what  they  had  to  do,  many  a  piece  of  hand-work 
has  been  ruined  because  the  workers  did  not  know 
what  tools  to  employ  or  what  measurements  to 
make.  So  it  is  important  for  a  teacher  to  be 
definite  in  her  assignments — to  be  sure  the  pupils 
know  how  to  proceed,  to  see  that  they  have  the 
necessary  power,  and  to  be  certain  that  they  have 
a  desire  to  reach  the  ends  in  view. 

.      PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  In  your  own  life  experience  how  do  you  explain 

listlessness,  laziness,  incapacity 

2.  What)  does  your  school  experience  tell  you  about  the 

cause  of  laziness  and  failure  to  accomplish  on  the 
part  of  your  pupils  1 

3.  Read  under  the  headings  "  Conditions  of  Success," 

in  last  two  chapters,  and  apply  to  the  thought  of 
this  chapter. 

EXPRESSION  BECOME  HABIT. 

When  expression  is  repeated  under  favourable 
conditions  habit  is  formed.  Habit  has  been  called, 
"  A  path  of  preferred  conduction  between  stimulus 
and  response " — that  is  between  impression  and 
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expression.  All  the  details  of  conduct  should  be 
matters  of  habit.  This  applies,  to  speech,  writing, 
behaviour.  Even  in  great  matters  the  manner  of 
facing  situations  may  become  habitual.  One  may 
be  habitually  excited  or  habitually  calm.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  teacher  should  establish 
among  the  pupils  right  habits  of  thinking,  feeling 
and  acting.  So  important  is  the  habit  formation 
that  its  chief  laws  should  be  known  to  the  teachers. 
Three  of  these  have  been  stated  by  James  to  be : 
(1)  In  the  acquisition  of  a  new  habit,  or  the 
leaving  off  of  an  old  one  we  must  take  care  to 
launch  ourselves  with  as  strong  an  initiative  as 
possible.  (2)  Never  suffer  an  exception  to  occur 
until  the  new  habit  is  securely  rooted  in  the  life. 
(3)  Give  the  habit  exercise. 

Closely  connected  with  habit  formation  is 
improvement  through  practice.  Not  all  practice 
results  in  improvement,  nor  must  teachers  expect 
that  the  improvement  which  comes  through 
practice  will  be  uniform.  There  is  bound  to  be  a 
period  of  rapid  gain,  followed  by  a  period  of 
apparent  stagnation,  then  another  period  of  gain 
and  so  on.  And  this  applies  not  only  to  individual 
studies  but  to  progress  in  general.  Many  a  teacher 
has  lost  heart  in  failing  to  recognise  this. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  to  what  degree  habit 
is  transferable.  One  who  is  trained  to  neatness  in 
dress  may  not  be  neat  in  other  ways.  One  who  is 
punctual  in  business  may  be  late  for  church.  So  it 
is  necessary  not  only  to  insist  on  right  habits,  but 
to  develop  ideals  of  conduct  that  will  make  the 
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habits  acquired  in  one  field  of  service  in  another. 
If  one  has  acquired  the  habit  of  neatness  in  dress 
and  at  the  same  time  has  become  conscious  of 
neatness  as  an  ideal  to  be  striven  for  in  all  things, 
the  habit  will  be  likely  to  be  transferred  to  new 
situations. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Name  some  habits  that  should  be  formed,  some  that 

should  be  corrected. 

2.  What  ideals  of  conduct  should  be  established  in 

school?  What  ideals  counteracted'?  Show  how 
some  low  ideals  can  be  counteracted  by  substi- 
tution. 

3.  How    can    we    measure   improvement    in  writing 

arithmetic,  conduct  1    Why  should  it  be  measured  1 

4.  Account  for  arrests  in  progress  1    Explain  why  the 

middle  grades  seem  so  difficult  to  teach. 

5.  Examine  and  apply.   "  Habits  can  not  be  generalized, 

but  ideals  persist." 
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EXPERIENCE  THROUGH  PLAY 

INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Compare  the  pleasure  you  get  out  of  a  game  with 

the  pleasure  you  find  in  work  of  your  own  choosing. 

2.  Why  do  people  use  the  phrase  "  playing  the  piano  1 " 

"  In  and  out  the  window 
In  and  out  the  window 
In  and  out  the  window 
As  you  have  done  before." 

It  is  the  voices  of  children  at  play.  They  are 
indulging  in  what  is  to  them,  at  their  age,  the 
greatest  life-giving  experience.  They  are  learning 
to  be  attentive,  patient  and  self -con  trolled,  and 
more  important  still,  they  are  learning  to  co-operate 
with  their  companions  in  a  friendly  manner.  They 
are  entering  into  the  joys  of  others,  finding  that  life 
is  complete  only  as  it  is  shared.  And  as  the  rhythm 
grows  into  their  souls  there  accompanies  it  that 
gladness  of  heart  which  is  the  possession  of  all  who 
really  and  truly  lose  themselves  at  play. 

FREE  PLAY. 

The  first  form  that  play  takes  is  the  unregulated 
activity  such  as  is  perceived  when  the  little  girl 
plays  with  her  dolls  or  the  little  lad  with  his 
building  blocks,  or  such  as  is  manifested  by  the 
young  man  improvising  on  his  violin,  or  the  young 
lady  busy  with  her  embroidery.  There  is  in  the 
exercise  full  freedom  and  enjoyment,  no  compul- 
sion, no  adherence  to  fixed  routine. 
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In  much  of  this  free  play  there  is  an  element  of 
the  artistic,  and  in  all  true  art  there  is  something 
of  the  nature  of  play.  As  one  observes  the  little 
girl  cutting  out  her  family  of  paper  dolls,  and 
fashioning  for  the  various  members  their  elaborate 
costumes,  he  cannot  tell  whether  the  enjoyment 
comes  from  play,  or  from  the  study  of  art.  There 
is  something  radically  wrong  with  art  instruction 
(drawing,  singing,  dancing,  writing,  making),  if  it 
is  not  characterized  by  freedom  and  enjoyment. 

THE  GAME. 

The  next  form  that  play  assumes  is  the  game. 
Here  the  element  of  competition  enters,  and  fixed 
rules  of  procedure  are  necessary. 

If  play  remained  altogether  spontaneous,  that  is, 
if  it  were  never  rationalized  or  made  to  conform  to 
laws,  it  would  have  comparatively  little  significance 
for  education.  But  all  games  are  played  according 
to  fixed  laws  and  this  adds  to  their  value.  Super- 
vision will  assure  that  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  form 
the  laws  are  honoured,  and  that  in  all  contests  fair 
play  is  of  more  account  than  victory. 

Have  you  thought  what  a  well-conducted  game 
of  ball  means  for  the  individual  and  for  societj^  ? 
There  is  training  for  the  eye  and  for  the  whole 
body,  there  is  exercises  of  the  senses,  and  there 
is  constant  appeal  to  the  imagination,  the  memory 
and  the  judgment;  in  short,  there  is  training  in 
alertness.  There  is  above  all  exercise  of  the  moral 
qualities  of  honesty  and  self-control.  Added  to 
this  there  is  the  social  training.    One  must  act 
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with  his  team  mates  and  have  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  his  opponents  and  the  feelings  of  the 
spectators.  Yes,  it  is  possible  through  a  game 
such  as  this,  to  convert  a  selfish  and  undisciplined 
youth  into  a  gentleman  with  poise  and  genuine 
polish,  and  he  may  have  withal  somewhat  of  that 
executive  ability  which  results  from  making  quick 
decisions  and  acting  upon  them. 

Yet  there  is  a  negative  side.  What  if  the  game 
is  carried  on  under  wrong  conditions  ?  No  one  can 
measure  the  evil  that  may  follow.  Or  what  if  a 
bad  game  is  chosen  ? 

There  are  games  which  must  be  avoided  because 
of  their  physical  dangers,  such  as  "  Duck-on-the 
rock/'  and  for  little  children  "  Hare  and  Hounds." 
There  are  some  games  which  have  social  dangers, 
or  which  the  customs  of  the  people  render  inappro- 
priate. 

There  is  no  virtue  in  play  as  such.  It  has 
negative  as  well  as  positive  possibilities.  This  is 
true  of  every  activity.  But  play,  properly  organ- 
ized and  directed,  is  the  first  avenue  to  helpful 
experience,  the  open  door  to  a  brighter  and  fuller 
life. 

THE  PLAYGROUND  MOVEMENT. 

The  playground  movement  in  cities  has  gained 
such  headway  that  the  best  features  are  now  being 
incorporated  into  village  and  rural  schools.  The 
key  word  is  supervision.  There  is  rarely  danger  to 
a  boy  who  is  one  of   the  crowd,  but  there  is 
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possibility  of  evil  when  boys  associate  by  twos  and 
threes  without  the  oversight  of  an  older  person. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  supervision  does  not 
mean  espionage.  It  should  mean  friendly  partici- 
pation or  at  least  interest. 

The  instincts  of  teasing,  fighting,  running  away 
with  the  property  of  others,  must  be  directed 
aright.  Just  how  far  the  direction  of  the  life  of 
the  children  shall  be  a  public  duty  is  as  yet  an 
open  question.  The  movement  cannot  remain 
where  it  is. 

PLAY  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

An  inspector  of  rural  schools  returning  from  a 
trip  to  a  secluded  area,  says  that  he  found  a  school 
in  which  the  children  appeared  to  be  totally 
ignorant  of  games.  They  lacked  the  alertness, 
freedom  and  freshness  that  characterize  normal 
childhood.  They  had  the  appearance  of  old  men 
and  old  women.  They  had  no  initiative,  no  inde- 
pendence and  apparently  no  courage  When  he 
attempted  to  teach  them  the  simplest  of  the  pursuit 
games  he  found  the  older  pupils  unable  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments.  They  illustrated  the 
law  that  if  the  instincts  are  not  appealed  to  when 
they  naturally  appear  it  is  difficult  or  even 
impossible  to  appeal  to  them  later  on. 

It  is  a  pedagogical  crime  to  permit  children  to 
grow  up  without  opportunities  for  play.  Yet,  in 
some  of  the  rural  schools,  because  of  the  small 
numbers  and  the  varying  ages  of  the  pupils,  it 
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is  difficult  to  find  games  which  are  suitable. 
Evidently  those  selected  must  be  such  as  can  be 
participated  in  by  small  groups  of  children.  Nor 
must  the  teacher  think  that  pupils  can  devise  these 
games  for  themselves.  Play  is  instinctive,  but  the 
form  of  play  has  to  be  learned.  Among  games 
that  may  be  followed  in  rural  school  are : 

1.  Ball  games — 'Ante-over/  catch,  baseball,  foot- 

ball, volley  ball,  basket  ball,  croquet,  cricket, 
snowball. 

2.  Games  of  pursuit — Prisoners'  base,  cross-tag, 

follow  the  leader,  hare  and  hounds,  black 
and  white,  three  deep. 

3.  Hiding  games — Hide  and  seek,  sheep  in  the 

pen. 

4.  Games    of    strength    and    agility — Running, 

jumping. 

5.  Ring  games — London  Bridge,  Nuts  in  May, 

Dusty  Miller,  Jacob  and  Rachel. 

6.  Constructive  work — Making  mud  pies,  water- 

wheels,  wind-mills;  building  dens,  play-houses, 
arbours ;  carving  wood  ;  making  whistles  and 
toys  of  various  kinds ;  sewing  and  drawing. 

7.  Imitative  games — Playing  home,  school,  store- 

keeping,  circus,  the  band,  the  army. 

8.  Guessing  games — Names,  locations,  yes  and  no. 

9.  Card  games — Authors,  geography  cards. 
10.  Counting  games — Buzz,  tic-tac-toe. 
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11.  Games  with  small-  toys — Tops,  jacks,  boats, 

carts,  fishing-ponds. 

12.  Folk  dances. 

13.  Games  with  apparatus — Bars,  clubs. 

This  list,  which  is  very  limited,  indicates  the 
possibilities.  As  all  art  has  in  it  something  of  the 
play  element,  exercises  in  drawing,  writing,  singing, 
jingle  making,  may  prove  to  be  acceptable  games 
with  young  children.  The  experiences  of  play  are 
quite  as  necessary  to  life  as  the  experiences  of 
work.  They  are  as  necessary  for  children  in  the 
country  as  for  children  in  the  town. 

ATHLETIC  CONTESTS. 

Athletic  contests  properly  directed  are  helpful. 
They  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  .  develop  such 
qualities  as  honour  and  manliness,  and  broaden 
social  fellowship.  In  both  towns  and  rural  com- 
munities teachers  can  encourage  friendly  contests 
in  which  ability  to  work  and  to  play  are  both 
tested. 

SPORT. 

For  larger  pupils  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
activities  included  under  such  terms  as  hunting, 
fishing,  swimming,  skating,  cycling,  snow-shoeing, 
tobogganing,  boating,  exploring.  These  are  very 
attractive.  The  activities  which  are  most  highly 
educative  are  closely  related  to  the  seven  primal 
instincts  of  mankind.  Even  a  little  child  is  by 
turns  a  maker,  a  poet,  a  scientist,  a  nurturer,  a 
hunter,  a  fighter  and  a  citizen.     Happy  the  man 
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who,  as  teacher  or  scout-master,  can  direct  young 
life  in  the  line  of  its  needs. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Debate — "The  game  of  lacrosse  is  a  better  school 

game  than  the  game  of  baseball."  (Consider  this 
under  such  headings  as  physical,  volitional,  moral, 
social,  national). 

2.  Is  it  wrong  to  play  marbles  for  "keeps'?"    Is  the 

experience  harmful  % 

3.  What  evils  have  you  known  to  accompany  play  in 

your  school  *?    How  could  these  have  been  avoided  ? 

4.  Has  play  any  advantages  over  "  physical  exercises  " 

or  "  calisthenics." 

5.  How  many  of  the  regular  school  lessons  have  in  them 

some  of  the  elements  of  play  ?  What  should  be  the 
dominating  tone  in  an  art  lesson  1  A  music  lesson  ? 
A  writing  lesson  ? 

6.  Select  one  of  the  games  mentioned  in  this  Chapter, 

and  show  a  class  how  to  play  it. 

7.  Show  how  in  the  natural  order  of  development  the 

game  stands  between  free  play  and  work,  and  is  a 
preparation  for  the  latter. 

8.  Show  how  a  writing  exercise  might  be  play,  work  or 

drudgery.    Which  should  it  be  ? 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  : — "  In  youth  business  is 

pleasure  ;  in  middle  age  business  is  business  ;  in  old 
age  pleasure  is  business." 

10.  Discuss — "  Play  is  change  of  occupation." 
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EXPERIENCE  THROUGH  WORK 

INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Does  anyone  enjoy  hard  work  as  much  as  play? 

2.  Is  the  teacher  who  insists  on  hard  work  from  the 

pupils  usually  popular  in  the  district  and  with  the 
pupils  1 

3.  Compare  the  character  of   a   young   man  whose 

experiences  have  been  chiefly  play,  with  that  of 
one  who  has  known  little  but  hard  work. 

THE  MEANING  OF  WORK. 

A  young  lady  of  sixteen  is  about  to  give  her  first 
party  and  she  has  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
herself.  She  issues  invitations,  goes  to  town  to 
make  her  purchases,  undertakes  to  clean  the  house 
throughout,  does  the  sewing  incidental  to  an  occasion 
of  this  kind,  then  begins  the  baking,  and  finally 
arranges  a  programme  for  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. To  do  all  this,  and  the  other  things  that  are 
not  mentioned,  means  work — much  of  it  rough  and 
unattractive,  but  the  thought  of  the  jby  at  the  end 
of  it  all  makes  the  heaviest  burden  light.  The 
disagreeable  features  are  forgotten ;  they  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  that  is  in 
store  for  herself  and  her  friends. 

This  is  a  type  of  all  good  work.  There  is  in  it 
much  that  causes  discomfort,  pain,  and  perhaps 
disgust  and  sorrow,  but  because  the  end  is  desirable 
and  compels  fulfilment,  the  worker  enters  upon  and 
continues  at  her  task  with  fond  anticipation,  and  if 
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the  finished  product  seems  worthy,  contemplates  it 
with  undiluted  joy.  So  we  can  understand  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  when  he  says,  "  I  know  what 
pleasure  is,  for  I  have  done  good  work."  We 
can  also  appreciate  the  sage  of  Chelsea  when  he 
writes  : — "  For  there  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and 
even  sacredness,  in  Work.  Were  he  never  so 
benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  there  is 
always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  earnestly 
works :  in  Idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair. 
Work,  never  so  Mammonish,  mean,  is  in  communi- 
cation with  Nature ;  the  real  desire  to  get  Work 
done  will  itself  lead  one  more  and  more  to  truth,  to 
nature's  appointments  and  regulations  which  are 
truth.  Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work ;  let 
him  ask  no  other  blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a 
life  purpose ;  he  has  found  it,  and  will  follow  it ! 
How,  as  a  free  flowing  channel,  dug  and  torn  by 
noble  force  through  the  sour  mud-swamp  of  one's 
existence,  like  an  ever-deepening  river  there,  it  runs 
and  flows; — draining  off  the  sour  festering  water, 
gradually  from  the  root  of  the  remotest  grass-blade  ; 
making,  instead  of  a  pestilential  swamp,  a  green 
fruitful  meadow  with  its  clear-flowing  stream. 
How  blessed  for  the  meadow  itself,  let  the  stream 
and  its  value  be  great  or  small !  Labour  is  life : 
from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  worker  rises  his 
God-given  Force,  the  sacred  celestial  Life-essence 
breathed  into  him  by  Almighty  God ;  from  his 
inmost  heart  awakens  him  to  nobleness, — to  all 
knowledge,  '  self-knowledge  '  and  much  else,  so  soon 
as  work  fitly  begins." 
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To  the  young  teacher  there  are  few  things  so 
important  as  a  belief  in  the  virtue  of  good  hard 
work.  For  all  above  infancy  it  is  the  condition  of 
the  most  potent  life-giving  experiences.  It  is  to 
work  and  to  learn  how  to  work  in  the  best  way 
that  pupils  come  to  school. 

To  comprehend  the  significance  of  work  one  has 
only  to  look  at  a  class  of  young  people  properly 
engaged  in  such  a  study  as  "  The  Geography  of 
Japan."  Under  the  teacher's  wise  direction,  and 
owing  to  her  method  of  introduction,  they  have 
become  possessed  with  a  desire  to  know  something 
of  this  country  and  its  people.  They  seek  sources 
of  information.  They  carry  books  from  their 
homes  to  school,  and  from  school  to  the  homes. 
Some  seek  information  from  those  who  have 
visited  the  country.  If  there  is  a  public  library 
at  hand  there  is  a  request  for  suitable  volumes. 
Then  comes  the  arranging  of  the  materials — the 
making  of  maps,  of  topical  outlines  for  oral  and 
written  statements,  the  mounting  of  pictures, 
specimens  of  materials  and  the  like.  And  when  at 
the  end  of  a  week  the  work  is  all  summed  up  and 
expressed  there  is  a  satisfaction  that  is  greater 
than  any  that  can  be  derived  from  play  or  from 
victory  in  a  game.  There  is  a  pleasure  which 
comes  from  work  well  done — a  pleasure  which 
once  experienced  is  sought  again  and  again. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  work  in  other  branches. 
There  is  to  be  seen  in  every  hard-working  school 
the  glow  which  accompanies  enthusiastic  conquest 
of  difficulties.    It  may  be  that  when  children  solve 
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a  series  of  problems  in  arithmetic,  when  they 
master  a  chapter  in  history,  when  they  finish  a 
model  in  the  workshop,  when  they  give  the  last 
touch  to  the  garden,  there  is  always  something 
seen,  something  felt,  to  show  that  honest  work  is 
the  greatest  thing  in  life. 

THE  MEANING  OF  DRUDGERY. 

Take  away  from  work  the  motive,  take  away 
the  idea  of  an  end  to  be  reached,  which  is  worthy 
and  desirable,  and  which  dominates  every  move- 
ment, and  there  remains  something  which  in 
outward  form  may  resemble  work,  but  which  in 
spirit  is  as  unlike  it  as  it  can  be,  and  which  is 
without  its  educational  significance.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  a  young  lad  with  no  taste  and 
no  inclination  for  music  being  compelled  to  practice 
a  couple  of  hours  a  day  in  major  and  minor  scales. 
He  has  no  perception  of  the  relation  of  the  scale 
practice  to  the  playing  of  such  selections  as  may 
be  placed  before  him  later  in  his  course,  and  he  has 
not  sufficient  interest  in  music  to  care  what  selec- 
tions are  assigned  to  him.  So  his  activity  is 
carried  on  without  pleasurable  motive,  and  the 
disagreeable  features  of  the  work,  the  monotonous 
drill,  and  the  bodily  weariness,  are  unrelieved  by 
the  thought  of  the  ultimate  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  the  effort.  This  is  not  work.  It  is 
drudgery,  and  there  is  in  it  little  educative  value. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  possible  for  much  of 
the  ordinary  school  activity  to  take  this  form. 
Have  you  not  seen  boys  working  repeating 
decimals,  or  striving  to  understand  the  mysteries  of 
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the  gerund,  or  copying  down  topical  analyses  pre- 
pared by  their  teachers,  or  repeating  in  concert 
definitions  w hich  convey  no  meaning  ? 

There  are  some  schools  in  which  nothing  appears 
to  be  drudgery.  There  are  others  in  wrhich  every- 
thing appears  to  be  that.  How  can  the  teacher 
elevate  drudgery  to  the  plane  of  work  ?  How  can 
she  impart  a  motive  ?  HowT  can  she  arrange  it  so 
that  the  goal  of  effort  wdll  seem  so  attractive  that 
the  hardships  of  the  race  will  seem  trivial  ? 

This  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters. When  the  teacher  is  lost  in  her  calling  to  the 
point  of  enthusiasm,  when  she  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  her  pupils,  to  the  point  of 
personal  sympathy  wdth  each,  when  she  knows  and 
is  absorbed  in  the  truth  she  is  endeavouring  to 
make  known,  when  she  is  a  capable  exponent  of 
the  arts  she  is  endeavouring  to  teach,  when  she 
plans  her  work  to  suit  the  capacities  and  needs  of 
her  pupils,  and  when  she  can  make  the  ends  to  be 
reached  seem  so  worthy  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
journey  seem  trivial,  in  short  when  she  throws 
heart,  intelligence  and  example  into  her  activity, 
there  will  be  no  sense  of  drudgery,  but  the  glow  of 
honest  work. 

THE  PLANNING  OF  WORK. 

Work  to  be  effective  must  be  carefully  planned. 
This  means  that  the  teacher  must  take  time 
to  arrange  the  order  of  procedure  for  every  study. 
For   instance,    she   should    plan    the  geography 
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lesson  in  advance,  knowing  exactly  what  is  to  be 
covered  in  each  lesson.  In  this  way  the  relation  of 
parts  to  the  whole  will  be  clearly  perceived,  and 
undue  prominence  will  not  be  given  to  any  detail. 
This  might  be  put  in  another  way  by  saying  that 
as  the  presentation  of  any  whole  body  of  knowledge 
should  be  followed  by  a  review,  it  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  preview.  But  the  teacher  must  go  a  step 
further.  She  must  teach  pupils  how  to  plan  their 
own  work — how  to  divide  up  their  time  among  the 
studies  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  effort ;  and  how  to  study  each 
particular  lesson.  Pupils  often  waste  time  by 
effort  that  is  misdirected.  For  instance,  in  spelling 
they  repeat  letters  over  audibly  without  having 
the  form  or  pronunciation  of  the  words  impressed 
on  their  minds;  in  history  they  study  details 
without  perceiving  their  place  in  a  system  of 
thought ;  in  grammar  they  repeat  empty  phrases 
and  meaningless  definitions.  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits  that  a  teacher  can  confer  upon  her  pupils 
is  teaching  them  the  art  of  study.  For  this  reason 
the  assignment  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  lesson,  and  it  is  not  a  gross  overstatement  to 
say  that  "  the  good  teacher  is  the  one  who  knows 
how  to  assign  work/'  If  she  assigns  it  properly 
her  pupils  will  knowT  what  to  do,  they  will  have 
power  to  do  it  because  each  lesson  will  come  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  the  proper  place,  and  they  will 
desire  to  do  it  because  care  has  been  taken  to  supply 
a  sufficient  motive.     (See  also  pages  76  and  97.) 
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THE  ALL-SUFFICIENT  MOTIVE  IN  WORK. 

When  a  boy  plays  ball  he  finds  satisfaction  in 
the  activity  itself.  Artificial  stimulation  to  play 
spoils  the  exercise  as  such,  and  tends  to  change  it 
into  work.  In  work,  the  thought  of  an  end  to  be 
attained,  a  purpose  to  be  achieved,  determines  the 
activity.  The  teacher  will  succeed  in  getting  her 
pupils  to  work  when  she  makes  the  end  of  effort 
seem  attractive  and  worthy.  A  boy  disliked 
manual  training.  His  teacher  brought  to  his  mind 
the  thought  of  the  mother's  joy  on  receiving  a  well- 
made  footstool,  and  his  own  satisfaction  in  feeling 
that  he  has  made  something  worthy  of  appreciation. 
There  was  no  longer  any  disposition  to  loiter. 
What  will  not  one  endure  for  "  the  joy  before  him  ?" 
It  is  easy  to  run  the  race  with  patience  if  one  looks 
steadfastly  at  the  goal  and  all  that  it  signifies. 

But  there  come  times  when  the  teacher  is  unable 
to  make  the  thought  of  the  end  seem  worthy.  The 
children  have  no  motive  for  study.  So  she  bethinks 
herself  of  some  artificial  incentive — a  prize  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  a  place  in  an  honour  list,  a  place 
in  class.  When  these  fail  to  move  she  adopts  nega- 
tive means — that  is,  she  tries  compulsion,  coercion, 
punishment. 

Now,  so  necessary  is  it,  that  children  should  learn 
to  conquer  their  own  inertness,  to  face  difficulties 
and  master  them,  to  find  joy  in  conquest,  that,  in 
extreme  cases,  almost  any  incentive  might  be  justi- 
fied. Yet  it  is  very  clear  that  every  time  a  negative 
means  is  employed  instead  of  a  positive,  and  an 
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artificial  stimulation  instead  of  a  natural,  it  proves 
the  teacher's  inability  to  deal  with  the  pupils  in  the 
best  way.  Nor  must  teachers  be  discouraged  if  in 
some  cases  they  have  to  use  the  lower  form  of 
appeal.  Many  parents  fail,  not  with  one  member 
of  their  family,  but  with  all.  What  wonder  if  a 
teacher  cannot  succeed  with  one  or  two,  out  of  a 
class  of  forty  ?  "  But  covet  ye  earnestly  the  best 
gifts."    (See  page  111.) 

Have  you  heard  the  parable  of  the  sun  and  the 
clouds  ?  "  The  clouds  hovered  over  the  sea  and 
land  for  many  days.  The  cry  of  men  came  to  the 
King  of  Light,  who  promised  to  do  his  best  to 
dispel  the  gloom.  So  he  shone  all  day  striving  by 
his  heat  and  glory  to  chase  away  the  clouds. 
Yet  still  they  lay  a  heavy  cloak  upon  the  earth. 
Then  a  second  day  he  shone,  but  still  the  clouds 
remained.  A  third  brought  no  better  results,  and 
the  cry  of  men  became  more  bitter  still,  for  stand- 
ing wheat  refused  to  ripen  and  in  the  stubbled 
fields  the  grain  was  sprouting  in  the  stooks.  Then 
on  the  fourth  day  the  sun  looked  down  upon  the 
clouds  and  said,  "  For  three  long  days  I  have  done 
my  best  to  help  the  sons  of  men,  I  have  shone  and 
shone,  and  still  the  clouds  remain,  therefore  because 
the  clouds  refuse  to  move  in  the  glory  of  my  light 
I  must  ....  Here  he  paused,  for  he  knewT  not 
what  to  say.  Then  at  last  his  bright  face  beamed 
again  as  he  said,  "  I  must  ....  continue  to 
shine,  for  it  is  the  only  thing  I  can  do." 


• 
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And  in  the  end  sunshine  will  win  out,  that  is,  if 
the  sunshine  is  warm. 

"  There  is  in  every  human  heart, 
Some  not  completely  barren  part, 
To  plant,  to  watch,  to  water  there, 
This  be  thy  duty,  this  thy  care." 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  has  been  your  most  strenuous  hour  in  life — 

play,  work  or  drudgery  1  What  hour  seemed  to  be 
spent  most  profitably  ? 

2.  When  have  you  put  forth  the  greatest  energy  ?  when 

coerced  or  coaxed,  when  working  to  attain  some 
desirable  end  for  its  own  sake,  or  when  working  for 
some  secondary  reason  such  as  approbation  or 
position  ? 

3.  What  exercises  in  your  school  have  been  enjoyable 

and  which  have  been  of  the  nature  of  drudgery  1 
Give  an  explanation. 

4.  Is  it  possible  in  Hfe  to  escape  drudgery  1    If  not, 

should  not  school  life  prepare  for  this  by  giving 
exercises  in  drudgery  ? 

5.  Give  your  opinion  of  writing  out  words  in  spelling 

fifty  times. 

6.  Why  do  some  pupils  who  are  inert  and  uninterested 

during  the  lessons  in  arithmetic  and  reading,  sud- 
denly awake  to  activity  when  preparations  for  a 
picnic  are  being  made? 
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7.  Give  an  illustration  from  your  own  life  to  show  that 

what  was  irksome  became  under  right  conditions 
both  pleasant  and  absorbing. 

8.  How  will  you  plan  your  presentation  of  the  following 

so  that  your  pupils  may  have  power  to  proceed 
easily  and  naturally  from  one  point  to  another  :< — 
(1)  The  first  ten  numbers.  (2)  The  geography  of 
South  America.  (3)  The  study  of  the  small  letters 
for  purposes  of  writing.  (4)  The  study  of  the 
sentence. 

9.  Assign  a  lesson  on  the  "  Magna  Charta "  in  such  a 

manner  that  your  pupils  will  know  what  to  do,  how 
to  do  it,  and  be  anxious  and  eager  to  do  it. 
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THE  DEVELOPING  LIFE 

INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Contrast  the  knowledge  and  the  feelings  of  the  child, 

the  adolescent,  the  adult. 

2.  Contrast  the  language  and  the  will-action  of  the 

three. 

THE  PHENOMENON  OF  CHANGE  OR  GROWTH. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  in  this  world  is  that 
everything  and  everybody  is  undergoing  continuous 
change.  The  world  has  by  slow  degrees  and  with 
many  lapses  grown  from  savagery  to  civilization, 
and  individuals  in  their  bodily  and  mental  develop- 
ment parallel  in  some  measure  the  experience  of 
the  race.  What  appeals  to  babyhood  has  often 
little  interest  for  older  people,  and  what  is  of 
supreme  importance  to  men  and  women  is  not 
appreciated  nor  even  understood  by  children. 
Further  than  this,  what  in  one  age  or  locality,  is 
necessary  to  existence  or  happiness  is  under  other 
conditions  useless  and  uninteresting. 

Therefore,  education  or  the  enriching  of  experi- 
ence to  the  end  that  life  may  be  full  and  efficient, 
does  not  always  mean  the  same  thing  in  aims  or 
methods.  A  suitable  course  of  study  for  South 
Sea  Islanders  would  not  be  a  good  course  for  boys 
and  girls  on  Canadian  farms ;  a  method  suitable  to 
men  and  women  in  the  University  would  be  totally 
unsuitable  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  most 
necessary  and  the  most  difficult  lesson  for  every 
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teacher  is  to  adapt  herself  to  the  conditions  under 
which  she  is  working.  It  is  common  to  meet  men 
who  are  perfectly  at  home  in  addressing  older 
people,  but  who  are  helpless  before  children ;  it  is 
quite  as  common  to  find  teachers  who  are  able  to 
manage  rural  schools,  but,  for  a  time  at  least, 
almost  useless  in  a  school  of  one  of  our  cities. 
Those  who  come  to  this  country  from  across  the  sea 
have  just  as  great  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves 
to  our  modes  of  life  and  thought  as  we  should  have 
if  we  were  transplanted  to  European  schools.  It  is 
one  thing  to  learn  a  few  of  the  principles  of 
teaching,  it  is  another  thing  to  learn  how  to  apply 
these  principles  to  specific  cases.  A  teacher  must 
not  only  know  the  subjects  of  study,  but  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  and  needs  of 
her  pupils,  and  understand  the  life  and  aspirations 
of  the  community  and  nation  in  which  she  is 
serving.  It  will  be  found  that  in  teaching,  as  in 
every  other  calling,  power  of  adaptation  is  the 
secret  of  success. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Do  you  think  that  beauty  and  goodness  are  change- 

able ? 

2.  Do  you  think  the  course  of  study  for  boys  should  be 

the  same  as  for  girls  1 

3.  In    teaching   penmanship    should    your    ideal  in 

grade  III  be  the  same  as  your  ideal  in  grade  "VIII. 

4.  With  what  class  of  pupils  do  you  expect  to  do  best 

work  1 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  discussions  to 
describe  the  changes  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  or 
an  individual's  thinking.  These  will  be  set  forth 
in  works  on  child  study,  psychology,  logic,  and 
ethics,  and  must  be  discerned  by  teachers  through 
actual  experience.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  do 
more  than  refer  in  a  subsequent  chapter  to  the 
changes  in  community  life  that  are  now  attracting 
attention.  The  great  world  changes  that  wnll  f ollow 
the  war  and  which  will  affect  the  lives  of  nations 
and  individuals  everywhere,  nobody  can  yet  clearly 
forsee.  A  few  illustrations  to  open  the  way  for 
discussion  and  investigation  is  all  that  can  be 
attempted. 

INDIVIDUAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a).  Consider  the  little  child.  He  is  helpless  and 
he  remains  helpless  so  long.  Yet  prolonged  infancy 
has  its  advantages.  It  develops  a  lasting  affection 
between  parents  and  offspring — an  affection  quite 
unknown  among  the  lower  orders  of  creation. 
This  affection  is  the  foundation  of  those  generous 
feelings  which  make  social  intercourse  so  enjoyable. 
In  the  second  place,  time  is  given  to  the  growing 
child  to  make  the  adjustments  which  are  necessary 
to  a  complex  existence.  The  lower  animals  being 
guided  chiefly  by  instinct  and  imitation  require  to 
make  few  adjustments  in  order  to  meet  their  needs, 
but  men  and  women  are  continually  called  upon  to 
face  new  situations.  Time  is  required  to  effect  the 
co-ordinations  which  are  necessary  in  lives  rich  in 
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varied  activities.  Two  opportunities  should  be 
present  to  every  child — that  of  receiving  and 
bestowing  affection,  and  that  of  living  the  free  life 
of  a  child,  in  a  world  where  there  is  so  much  to 
observe  and  so  much  to  do. 

The  little  child  begins  early  in  life  to  show  his 
hunger  for  experiences.  These  experiences  are  not 
like  those  of  adults.  They  lack  in  large  measure 
the  second  element — reflection  or  thought.  To 
receive  impressions  and  to  re-act  to  them  seems  to 
constitute  the  life  of  the  infant.  It  is  a  big  strange 
world  into  which  the  little  fellow  is  born  and  it  is 
in  no  half-hearted  manner  that  he  goes  forth  to 
explore  and  conquer.  He  is  guided  not  only  by 
the  attractiveness  of  the  objects  which  come  before 
him,  but  by  the  actions  of  older  people  and  by  his 
own  curiosity  and  vivid  imagination.  At  first  he 
is  passive,  responding  to  the  most  striking  appeals 
of  the  external  world ;  such  as  bright  colours, 
moving  objects,  rhythmic  sounds.  Later  on,  he  is 
able  to  select  objects  for  special  study.  He  is 
capable  of  active  attention. 

About  the  time  he  has  developed  this  ability,  so 
that  it  is  noticeable,  he  is  sent  to  school.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  select  carefully  the  material 
that  shall  appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  pupils,  who 
henceforth  must  be  regulated  in  some  degree  both 
in  their  perceptions  and  their  activities.  It  is  clear 
that  a  regulation  too  close  would  be  fatal.  It 
would  prevent  that  spontaneity  which  is  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  individuality,  and  it  would 
result  in  a  fatigue  which  is  fatal  to  development. 
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With  a  young  child  impression  and  expression 
are  not  far  apart.  To  see  an  apple  is  to  seize  it. 
To  hear  the  band  is  to  follow  it.  We  say  that 
children  are  impulsive.  They  cannot  resist  tempta- 
tion. They  must  re-act  to  impressions  and  re-act 
immediately.  They  have  little  power  to  check 
themselves — or  as  it  is  said,  little  power  of  inhibition. 
Even  when  one  says, — "  Don't  do  this  or  that " — the 
very  suggestion  of  an  action  compels  performance. 
Negative  direction  is  usually  ineffective.  So  strong 
is  the  desire  for  action  that  it  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  The  teacher's  duty  is  rather  to  provide 
avenues  of  expression  than  to  restrain  and  hedge 
the  life  with  prohibition.  There  is  nothing  which 
gives  as  great  opportunity  for  free  expression  as 
play.  This  is  the  first  right  of  childhood.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  plays  are  to  relieve  surplus 
energy,  to  demonstrate  power,  to  satisfy  curiosity, 
or  to  imitate  the  actions  of  older  people,  so  long  as 
they  add  to  helpful  and  pleasing  experience  they 
are  to  be  commended.  In  the  early  years  of  school 
life  the  play  spirit  must  be  very  prominent,  and 
yet  not  so  prominent  as  to  interfere  with  a  little 
serious  and  enjoyable  work. 

Surely  it  is  true  that  what  children  require  in 
the  early  years  is  a  teacher  who  has  love  in  her 
heart,  who  can  use  simple  language,  who  can  live 
in  the  world  of  imagination,  as  well  as  the  world  of 
reality,  and  who  can  understand  that  lives  of 
children  are  quite  normal  though  in  their  searching 
for  varied  experience,  they  make  little  use  of 
meditation  or  reflection. 
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And  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  every  little 
child  has  a  right  to  that  indispensable  sweetness 
of  life — affection. 

(6).  By  the  time  a  child  has  been  at  school  three 
years  he  has  altered  very  much.  Physically  he 
has  rounded  out  and  is  able  to  resist  disease. 
Owing  to  his  increased  power  of  locomotion,  his 
associations  with  people,  and  his  growing  self- 
confidence  and  assertion,  he  has  widened  greatly 
his  range  of  interests.  He  has  begun  to  taste  the 
joys  of  co-operative  activity,  especially  in  play;  he 
has  acquired  power  of  prolonged  effort  directed 
towards  definite  ends ;  and  he  seeks  his  satisfaction 
in  the  real  world  rather  than  the  world  of  fancy. 
To  take  charge  of  a  group  of  children  at  this  time 
and  to  direct  their  lives  is  no  light  work. 

The  years  from  nine  to  thirteen  may  be  styled 
the  years  of  vigour.  It  is  probably  the  case  that 
"  between  these  ages  there  is  a  greater  expenditure 
of  physical  energy  in  proportion  to  size,  than  at 
any  other  period  of  life."  The  energy  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  play — more  particularly  in  games — in 
foolish  pranks,  in  exploring,  collecting,  and,  when 
opportunities  permit,  in  using  tools.  The  mind  is 
just  as  restless  as  the  body  and  it  is  probable  that 
most  physical  activity  is  sought  because  it  leads  to 
new  thought-experience.  This  is  clearly  why 
children  are  so  fond  of  reading  at  this  age.  True 
to  their  nature  they  demand  anything  and  every- 
thing that  treats  of  action  and  adventure.  They 
worship  heroes,  and  worship  a  teacher  who 
possesses  the  forms  of  heroism  they  most  admire. 
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Have  you  not  observed  a  boy  of  this  age  imitating 
the  action,  gesture  and  speech  of  some  favourite 
athlete,  and  have  you  not  known  girls  to  copy  the 
manners,  dress  and  bearing  of  a  favourite  teacher  ? 

This  is  the  age  when  the  expressive  element  in 
experience  receives  prominence.  Gangs  are  formed, 
clubs  organized  for  purposes  of  action.  The 
teacher  should  be  able  to  lead  in  suggesting  lines 
of  activity  and  it  is  a  great  gain  if  she  can  become 
a  partner  in  some  childish  sports.  It  is  as  easy  to 
get  boys  to  unite  in  exploring  as  in  marauding,  and 
as  easy  to  get  girls  associated  in  a  sewing-circle  as 
in  a  gossiping  club.  Is  it  true  that  in  our  schools 
we  have  not  yet  found  varieties  of  activity  suitable 
to  children  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  ?  Is  it  true 
that  we  have  limited  them  to  the  one  uninteresting 
form  of  expression — written  composition  ? 

Because  children  of  this  age  are  as  yet  weak  in 
reflection,  they  are  unstable.  They  cannot  keep 
their  attention  fixed  on  any  subject  for  many 
minutes.  It  is  the  fly-away  age.  The  teacher  learns 
to  make  her  lessons  short  and  to  follow  up  pre- 
sentation of  truth  by  suitable  reproduction  from  the 
pupils.  This  reproduction  is  necessary  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  the  pupils  themselves,  who  like  to  be 
assured  that  they  really  know  something.  This,  then 
is  the  period  for  drill,  for  memorizing,  for  justifiable 
competition,  for  getting  acquainted  in  a  rough  way 
with  all  the  primal  activities  of  the  race — swimming, 
canoeing,  camping  out,  exploring  and  the  like. 

(c).  Then  comes  the  adolescent  stage — the  period 
of  storm  and  stress,  the  period  of  instability,  of  mixed 
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emotions,  of  hopes  and  longings,  of  doubting  and 
questioning.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  discus- 
sion to  enter  upon  this  topic,  as  we  are  dealing 
with  pupils  of  the  pre-adolescent  stage.  This 
much  in  passing,  however.  The  teacher  who  rides 
rough-shod  over  pupils  at  this  stage  in  their  career 
makes  a  fundamental  mistake.  Especially  is  it  a 
mistake  to  resort  to  ridicule  or  in  any  way  to 
wound  the  feelings.  It  is  the  romantic  period  in 
life  and  all  the  excesses  due  to  romance  may  be 
expected.  There  is  a  way  of  treating  young  people 
that  they  will  develop  into  knights  and  ladies. 
There  is  a  way  of  treating  them  that  they  will 
become  irresponsible  outcasts  of  society.  They  are 
worth  treating  well.  Nearly  all  will  respond  to 
true  manliness  and  womanliness.  There  is  a  great 
lesson  for  every  teacher  in  The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Take  note  of  the  modern  Sunday  school.    See  how 

it  is  graded.  On  what  principle  is  it  graded  ?  Is 
it  a  good  grading  (a)  of  pupils,  (b)  of  subject- 
matter,  (c)  of  mode  of  presentation  ? 

2.  Compare  the  spirit  of  a  good  primary  room,  a  good 

Grade  Y  and  a  Grade  VIII. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

Through  the  five  gateways  to  knowledge  impres- 
sions come  pouring  in  upon  the  young  soul.  These 
are  taken  into  the  crucible  of  thought  and  moulded 
into  forms  worthy  of  expression.     At  first  the 
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impressions  that  receive  interpretation  are  very- 
few.  Most  sights  and  sounds,  most  sensations 
generally,  have  no  significance  beyond  giving  some 
degree  of  pain  or  pleasure.  But  by  slow  degrees 
the  big  buzzing  confusion  begins  to  take  form  and 
coherence.  The  mind  succeeds  in  relating  part  to 
part,  and  part  to  whole.  Detached  fragments  of 
knowledge  become  parts  of  systems  of  thought. 
More  wonderful  still,  the  mind  transcends  the 
limit  of  actuality,  it  makes  a  world  of  its  own. 
It  knows  no  boundary  in  space  or  time. 

So,  too,  is  it  in  the  field  of  expression.  At  first 
the  re-actions  are  simple  and  of  vague  intention, 
but  in  later  years  they  are  marvellous  in  their 
complexity  and  refined  adjustment.  Every  shade 
of  thought  and  every  nicety  of  feeling,  seems 
capable  of  expression  in  some  marvel  of  invention, 
some  artistic  creation,  some  helpful  word,  or  noble 
deed. 

Consider  the  use  of  language.  At  first  a  single 
interjection  stands  for  the  expression  of  thought 
and  feeling;  then  a  word,  or  a  word-group;  then 
a  long  sentence  with  clauses,  phrases,  and  modi- 
fiers of  all  kinds.  Or  to  put  it  more  generally, 
at  first  actions,  signs  and  gestures,  then  by  degrees 
and  in  uncertain  order  speech,  music,  drawing, 
designing,  making,  decorating,  writing — all  in  crude 
form  at  the  beginning,  and  running  into  all 
complexities  later  on. 

So  it  may  be  stated  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  proceeds  not  only  from  little  to  much, 
but   from   unorganized    to   organized.    Truth  is 
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apprehended  according  as  it  finds  its  place  in  a 
system  of  thought.  With  very  little  children, 
highly  organized  thought  cannot  be  expected.  In 
such  a  branch  as  Nature  Study  they  observe 
phenomena  one  by  one,  and  they  are  not  ready 
for  scientific  classification  and  generalization.  As 
they  grow  older  they  become  alive  to  fundamental 
likeness  and  difference,  and  naturally  seek  for  the 
laws  that  govern  growth  and  formation. 

Yet  even  in  the  junior  grades  the  teacher  may 
begin  the  work  of  organizing  truth.  The  rational 
study  of  number,  the  systematic  presentation  of 
penmanship,  the  use  of  the  continued  story  in 
reading,  the  making  of  articles  of  use  and  adorn- 
ment, are  illustrations  of  means  that  may  be 
employed.  In  the  senior  grades  no  lesson  can 
afford  to  stand  alone.  It  must  be  one  of  a  series. 
There  must  not  be  nineteen  distinct  and  separate 
studies  of  South  America,  but  each  study  of  the 
nineteen  must  find  its  explanation  in  the  other 
eighteen.  Nor  does  it  end  here,  for  the  various 
activities  of  the  day  may  often  be  related,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  minds 
of  pupils  that  truth  is  just  as  single  though  as 
manifold  as  life  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  teacher  to  plan  her  work  so  that 
there  may  be  as  much  unity  of  thought  as  possible. 
For  example,  in  the  study  of  arithmetic,  decimal 
fractions  will  not  come  up  as  a  distinctly  new 
study,  if  the  decimal  notation  as  applied  to  whole 
numbers  has  been  understood;  insurance,  commis- 
sion, taxes  and  brokerage  will  not  be  separate 
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studies,  but  illustrations  of  a  general  principle. 
In  the  study  of  hygiene  the  laws  of  right-living 
will  be  derived  from  one  fundamental  conception. 
When  Christ  summed  up  the  six  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  rules  of  conduct  of  His  time  into  the 
one  Great  Commandment,  with  its  two-fold  outlook, 
He  gave  to  all  teachers  an  illustration  of  the 
method  and  advantage  of  organizing  truth. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  You  are  giving  a  first  lesson  on  the  steam-engine. 

How  will  you  proceed  1 

2.  You  are  to  teach  the  properties  of  triangles.  Outline 

a  method. 

3.  How  will  you  present  English  History  so  that  pupils 

will  see  the  relation  of  parts  to  whole  t 

THE  TESTING  OF  GROWTH. 

On  her  own  account,  on  account  of  her  pupils 
and  their  parents,  the  teacher  seeks  to  know  what 
progress  those  in  her  charge  are  making  towards 
efficiency.  In  other  words  she  seeks  to  measure 
their  life  development,  their  growth  in  experience. 
Sometimes  she  tests  by  asking  questions  orally, 
sometimes  she  prescribes  a  written  test,  sometimes 
she  judges  by  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  make  or 
perform.  The  test  may  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  measure  the  pupils'  power  to  receive  and  retain 
impressions,  it  may  measure  his  power  to  reflect, 
or  it  may  be  chiefly  a  measure  of  his  power  to 
express.  It  may  measure  progress  in  general,  or 
progress  in  a  limited  held.    In  every  case  the 
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teacher  should  know  what  her  test  signifies  and  it 
should  be  as  thorough  and  scientific  as  possible. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  teacher's  test  will 
be  too  narrow.  It  may  miss  the  great  thing  in 
education.  In  olden  days  the  work  of  the  school 
was  sometimes  measured  by  the  ability  of  the 
pupils  to  spell  and  write.  It  is  well  for  a  teacher 
to  make  out  for  her  guidance  an  outline  which  will 
force  her  to  hold  in  mind  from  day  to  day  the  great 
issues  in  education.    (See  question  3,  page  237.) 

It  is  quite  clear  that  some  things  can  not  be 
measured  by  written  examination.  One's  progress 
in  morals,  or  appreciation  of  beauty — in  art,  music 
or  literature — can  scarcely  be  measured  in  this 
way.  Nor  can  one's  ability  in  handwork,  drill, 
singing  and  the  like  be  determined  except  by  a 
practical  test.  Indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
written  test  has  been  applied  too  exclusively  and 
in  much  too  wide  a  field. 

Yet  there  is  a  field  for  the  written  test,  and  it  is 
important  for  teachers  to  know  how  the  test  should 
be  applied.  To  put  it  briefly,  the  questioning 
should  be  right  and  the  examining  should  be 
fair.  Anyone  who  looks  over  what  are  known  as 
promotion  examination  papers  will  find  that  many 
of  them  test  little  more  than  the  power  to  retain 
impressions;  others  test  power  to  think,  to  plan, 
to  create ;  others  place  a  premium  on  power  to 
express.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  examining  that 
there  is  an  uncertainty  and  an  unsatisfactoriness. 
Some  teachers  judge  by  fixed  standards  of  marking 
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and  some  by  the  general  impression  produced  by 
the  answers.  If  it  is  worth  while  registering  the 
progress  of  pupils  and  their  power  to  continue  their 
studies,  it  is  worth  while  to  know  how  to  examine. 
The  following  commentary  is  to  suggest  discussion : 

Reading. — What  elements  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  judging  of  the  power  of  pupils  to  get 
thought  from  the  printed  page  ?  Consider,  for 
example,  speed,  accuracy,  comprehensiveness,  ability 
to  retain  and  reproduce.  What  elements  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  judging  oral  reading  ? 
Consider,  for  example,  expressiveness,  enunciation, 
power  to  please  the  audience,  ability  to  represent 
the  author,  manner,  general  effect.  In  connection 
with  these  questions  find  which  is  the  best  silent 
reader — the  slow,  the  fast,  or  the  moderate  reader ; 
one  who  reads  much  or  one  who  reads  a  little 
thoroughly.  Is  it  fair  to  judge  ability  by  a  single 
test  ?  Should  the  test  for  oral  reading  be  before 
an  audience  ?  What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the 
reader  to  the  audience  ?  Should  the  same  elements 
be  taken  into  account  in  judging  children  of  the 
first  grade  as  children  of  the  fourth  grade  and 
eighth  grade  ? 

Spelling. — Are  all  mistakes  of  the  same  gravity  ? 
Will  you  use  exactly  the  same  standard  of  mark- 
ing in  junior  grades  as  in  senior?  Are  errors  in 
column  of  the  same  importance  as  errors  in  dicta- 
tion or  in  original  composition  ?  How  long  after 
preparation  should  a  test  be  made  ?  Is  it  fair  to 
test  on  any  words  excepting  those  pupils  use  in 
their  ordinary  composition  ?    Or  ordinary  speech  ? 
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Writing. — What  elements  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  Grade  III  ?  In  Grade  VIII  ?  Consider 
for  example  legibility,  speed,  beauty,  general 
appearance,  uniformity  of  slope,  spacing,  shading, 
curve,  base-line,  height,  etc.  Can  a  general  marking 
standard  be  made  out  for  all  the  grades  ?  Examine 
the  standards  in  use.  Taking  twenty  samples 
given  you,  classify  according  to  an  approved 
standard. 

Arithmetic. — -What  elements  are  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  each  grade  ?  Consider  for  example, 
accuracy  and  speed  in  the  simple  rules  and  formal 
operations;  ability  to  think  or  reason;  ability  to 
express ;  ability  to  work  mentally.  Examine  the 
last  departmental  paper  and  judge  the  answers 
submitted.  How  far  should  a  time  limit  be  set  for 
examination  ? 

Literature. — W'hat  can  be  tested  and  what  can 
not  be  tested  in  writing  ?  What  other  test  can  be 
made  ?    What  are  the  dangers  of  a  written  test  ? 

Elementary  Science. — What  can  be  tested  by 
written  examination  ?  What  cannot  be  so  tested  ? 
Consider  for  example,  power  to  see,  power  to  think, 
power  to  carry  on  experiments,  power  to  devise 
experiments,  power  to  pursue  a  train  of  reasoning. 
What  is  tested  on  the  examination  paper  submitted 
to  you  ?  Is  it  a  fair  test  ?  A  comprehensive  test  ? 
How  would  you  value  each  answer  ?  What  is  the 
general  impression  of  the  answers  ?  Would  you 
trust  to  your  detailed  marking  or  to  the  general 
impression  ? 
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Behaviour. — What  is  the  standard  here  ?  Can 
a  written  or  oral  test  be  administered  ?  Is  it 
necessary  or  advisable  for  a  teacher  to  make  a  test 
of  any  kind  ?  Should  she  trust  to  her  general 
impression  ?  Is  there  danger  that  if  this  method 
be  employed  personal  like  and  dislike  will  count 
for  too  much  ?  What  is  the  advantage  of  a 
teachers  day-book  in  which  she  records  the 
behaviour  of  her  pupils  by  mentioning  concrete 
instances  ? 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Write  an  examination  paper  in  each  of  the  following 

subjects  to  test  ability  of  pupils  to  enter  High 
School  (1)  Arithmetic,  (2)  Grammar,  (3)  History, 
(4)  Music. 

2.  Write  a  paper  to  test  your  knowledge  of  this  chapter  1 

3.  Grade  the  reading  done  in  your  presence. 

4.  Grade  the  writing  submitted  you. 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  GKOWTH. 

In  previous  chapters  the  general  conditions  of 
growth  as  depending  upon  the  environment,  the 
teacher  and  the  methods  of  instruction  have  been 
given.  There  is  one  condition  dependent  upon  the 
pupil  himself  that  always  exists.  Learning  is  the 
pupil's  own  act.  He  must  put  forth  his  efforts. 
He  must  attend.  The  varieties  of  attention  and 
the  laws  of  attention  are  described  in  every  text- 
book in  psychology,  and  will  not  be  stated  here. 
There  is,  however,  one  truth  that  should  be 
mentioned. 
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In  the  field  of  attention  at  any  time  there  is 
always  a  focus  and  a  margin.  In  the  regular 
lessons  of  the  day  the  teacher  will  bring  the  truth 
she  wishes  her  pupils  to  learn  into  the  focus  of 
consciousness,  but  she  must  not  forget  that  uncon- 
sciously the  marginal  constituents  are  impressing 
themselves  upon  the  absorbing  minds.  Though  the 
lessons  for  a  forenoon  may  be  arithmetic,  literature, 
geography  and  music,  the  pupils  may  learn  but 
little  of  these  branches,  yet  unconsciously  they  may 
be  permanently  influenced  by  the  teacher's  speech 
and  dress,  manner  and  conduct. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  In  what  ways  do  the  teacher  and  the  school-room 

unconsciously  affect  the  lives  of  the  pupil.  (See 
Huntingdon's  Unconscious  Tuition). 

2.  Illustrate  how  growth  or  development  may  be  ex- 

pressed in  terms  of  attention — involuntary  atten- 
tion, voluntary  attention,  secondary  involuntary 
attention. 
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DIRECT  TRAINING  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS 

1.  What  school  studies  and  exercises  might  prepare 

children  for  life  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  in  the 
factory,  in  the  departmental  store  ? 

2.  Is  there  a  tendency  among  growing  boys  and  girls  to 

leave  the  farm  ?  If  so,  account  for  it.  Suggest  a 
remedy. 

3.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  large  factory  upon 

the  character  and  the  skill  of  tradesmen  ? 

In  the  preceding  chapters  attention  has  been 
centred  upon  indirect  preparation  for  life's  callings, 
through  the  enriching  of  life  itself.  Granting  then 
the  importance  of  the  indirect  training  for 
efficiency,  it  may  still  be  asked  if  the  school  cannot 
do  something  for  pupils  by  way  of  direct  prepara- 
tion for  the  practical  duties  of  life — particularly 
life  in  the  vocations.  The  organization  of  schools 
and  departments  in  connection  with  modern 
universities,  the  movement  in  secondary  schools 
looking  towards  technical  education,  and  the 
opening  everywhere  of  vocational  schools  is  an 
answer  to  the  question.  But  if  it  be  asked  what 
the  elementary  school  can  do  by  way  of  direct 
training  the  answer  is  perhaps  not  so  easily  given. 

There  are  these  two  dangers  in  the  way  of 
beginning  vocational  training  too  early.  In  the 
first  place  little  children  have  not  the  physical  or 
intellectual  maturity7  to  enable  them  to  master  the 
processes  of  modern  industry,  and  in  the  second 
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place  the  development  of  skill  in  some  minor 
operation  carries  with  it  the  temptation  to  enter 
the  shops  too  early  and  to  be  content  with  ability 
of  a  low  order  for  life.  Every  effort  should  be  put 
forth  to  get  pupils  to  remain  at  school  as  long  as 
possible.  The  stronger  life  is  in  intelligence  and  in 
self -direction,  the  more  firmly  its  ideals,  its  tastes, 
and  its  habits  are  established,  the  greater  surety 
will  there  be  of  efficient  service  in  the  vocation  and 
the  home.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
education  should  not  take  a  practical  turn  whenever 
this  is  possible.  There  is  as  much  value  in  the 
study  of  the  insect  pests  of  the  farm  garden  as  in 
the  study  of  larger  moths  and  butterflies ;  there  is 
as  much  profit  to  be  obtained  from  the  examination 
of  farm  weeds  as  from  the  examination  of  the 
more  attractive  wild  flowers.  And  surely  as  much 
will  be  added  to  life  from  solving  the  problems  of 
the  builder  and  contractor  as  from  calculating  true 
discount  or  estimating  the  height  of  imaginary 
church  spires. 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  very  first  duty  of  the  rural  school  is  to  assist 
in  making  life  on  the  farm  as  interesting  and 
attractive  as  possible.  The  attitude  of  the  school 
is  more  than  the  choice  of  material  or  the  method 
of  study.  It  is  unfortunate  that  frequently  those 
who  dwell  in  the  country  have  the  greatest  aversion 
to  farm  life,  and  long  for  the  time  when  they  and 
their  children  shall  escape  to  the  city.  This  is  one 
of  the  strongest  negative  influences  that  the  teacher 
has  to  overcome. 
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The  possibility  of  modifying  a  school  curriculum 
so  that  it  may  bear  more  closely  upon  farm  life  is 
suggested  by  the  following  commentary. 

Nature  Study. — There  may  be  added  to  the 
usual  study  the  observation  of  plants  of  the  field 
and  the  garden — including  the  study  of  noxious 
weeds — the  study  and  treatment  of  field  and 
garden  pests.  There  may  be  experiments  with 
soils  and  fertilizers ;  study  of  the  effects  of  light 
and  moisture.  There  may  be  seed  selection,  and 
experiments  in  germination.  Every  school  may 
have  a  school  garden,  or  at  least  some  window- 
boxes.  The  school  garden  can  be  supplemented 
by  gardens  at  the  homes.  Then  there  may  be  a 
thoughtful  study  of  simple  farm  operations — - 
plowing,  seeding,  harvesting,  handling  the  grain, 
threshing,  the  feeding  of  stock,  the  obtaining 
of  fuel. 

Composition. — The  subjects  chosen  may  relate  in 
part  to  farm  activities.  Narrative  and  description 
may  be  based  on  experiences  at  home — the  day's 
work  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm.  It  will  include 
description  of  ordinary  processes — making  break- 
fast, sweeping  and  dusting,  milking,  making  butter, 
feeding  the  stock  and  chickens,  gathering  the  hay, 
sowing  the  seed  and  harvesting  the  grain,  the 
making  of  a  wagon-rack,  the  building  of  a  fence. 
Some  of  the  letters  written  can  have  to  do  with 
the  business  affairs  of  the  farm.  In  connection 
with  composition,  spelling  should  be  mentioned. 
Lists  of  words  representing  objects  and  operations 
on  the  farm  can  be  selected  and  added  to  those  in 
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the  ordinary  text.  It  is  a  pleasant  variation  for 
pupils  to  spell  the  names  of  everything  in  the 
kitchen,  the  dining-room,  the  parlour,  the  field,  the 
garden,  the  stable. 

Geography. — Time  may  be  taken  to  study  the 
history  of  exports  and  imports.  To  what  points 
are  wheat  and  barley  shipped  ?  cattle  and  hogs  ? 
Where  do  we  get  our  fruit,  our  coal,  our  woollens 
and  cottons  ? 

Manual  Work. — With  older  pupils  there  may  be 
construction  of  articles  used  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
farm  home.  It  is  no  condemnation  of  an  article 
that  it  is  useful  as  well  as  beautiful.  Some  of  the 
most  suitable  materials  for  manual  work  such  as 
straw,  willow  twigs,  rushes,  seeds, — are  to  be  found 
on  the  farm.  The  teaching  of  sewing  is  always 
possible  in  rural  schools,  and  with  a  small  outfit 
something  may  be  done  in  domestic  science. 

Arithmetic. — The  possibility  of  making  this 
subject  apply  more  directly  to  farm  pursuits  is 
quite  apparent.  It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  a 
book  of  unrelated  problems  or  conundrums  has  had 
its  day.  Every  operation  in  gardening,  in  con- 
struction, in  sewing,  and  every  lesson  in  geography 
and  nature-study  gives  opportunity  for  measure- 
ment, calculation,  or  mathematical  reasoning,  and 
farm  operations  are  so  varied  that  the  problems 
demanding  the  application  of  the  simple  rules  are 
without  number. 

Book-keeping. — The  keeping  of  farm  accounts  is 
something  that  many  children  could  learn  with 
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ease.  To  keep  an  account  of  the  milk,  the  eggs, 
the  acreage  under  cultivation ;  to  estimate  loss  or 
gain  on  each  branch  of  farming ;  to  keep  a  day- 
book in  which  are  recorded  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures ;  to  write  business  letters,  to  make  out 
invoices — all  these  are  possible  with  older  children 
in  a  rural  school,  and  it  will  be  more  useful  to 
them  than  learning  how  to  keep  books  by  the 
ordinary  system  of  double  entry. 

Reading. — To  the  ordinary  standard  works  of 
literary  merit  might  be  added  those  bearing  directly 
or  indirectly  on  rural  life.  Such  authors  as 
Burroughs,  Roberts,  Thoreau,  Long  and  Thompson- 
Seaton  should  find  a  place  beside  Grayson  and 
Van  Dyke.  Books  like  Stories  of  Invention  and 
Industry,  How  it  is  Made,  and  How  it  Works, 
should  be  added  to  such  a  magazine  of  information 
as  the  Book  of  Knowledge. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  this  further.  In 
music  and  drawing  the  application  to  rural  life  is 
easily  made.  In  other  branches  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  modifying  material  and  method  to  suit 
country  conditions.  It  would  of  course  be  wrong 
to  narrow  the  work  unduly.  The  school  may  not 
develop  caste. 

In  the  foregoing  the  main  reference  has  been  to 
work  in  the  fields.  The  programme  can  just  as 
readily  be  adapted  to  work  in  the  home.  The 
teaching  of  sewing  is  already  receiving  recognition 
in  many  schools.  All  students  at  Normal  school 
receive  instruction  in  this  branch.    Domestic  science 
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in  some  of  its  departments  might  also  be  taught  in 
connection  with  the  lessons  in  hygiene.  It  is 
possible,  if  it  were  thought  advisable,  to  teach 
simple  cooking,  since  an  oil-stove  and  simple 
kitchen  utensils  cost  but  little  and  the  children  can 
supply  the  materials  from  their  homes. 

The  preparation  for  service  in  the  state  is  just  as 
necessary  as  preparation  for  service  in  the  home  or 
the  vocation.  There  are  so  many  of  our  citizens 
unacquainted  with  the  Canadian  form  of  govern- 
ment and  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  a  democracy, 
that  direct  teaching  is  necessary.  The  programme 
of  studies  recognizes  this,  and  it  remains  for 
teachers  to  find  ways  of  making  the  instructions 
fully  effective,  so  that  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  will  be  seriously  assumed  by  all  our 
people. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  direct  preparation  for 
life  in  polite  society.  The  teaching  of  good 
manners  is  emphasized  in  the  programme  of 
studies.  It  may  be  that  some  of  our  teachers 
trust  too  much  to  incidental  instruction  and  to  the 
force  of  good  example.  For  most  children  direct 
teaching  followed  by  consistent  practice  seems  to 
be  necessary.  Here,  as  perhaps  in  no  other  phase 
of  school  work,  are  tact  and  good  judgment 
necessary. 

THE  URBAN  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  how  the  activities  of 
the  town  school  may  directly  and  indirectly  bear 
upon  life  in  the  home,  the  vocation  and  the  state. 
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The  teacher  must  have  a  double  outlook — she  must 
look  in  upon  the  souls  of  her  pupils  and  seek  their 
development ;  she  must  look  out  upon  the  world  of 
action  and  seek  to  prepare  for  it.  And  once  again, 
so  that  the  relation  of  direct  to  indirect  training 
for  efficiency  may  be  clear,  let  it  be  said  that  "  The 
best  preparation  for  life  is  participation  in  life/' 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Do  you  think  that  a  change  of  school  programme  by 

which  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  practical 
activities  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  pupils 
longer  at  school  ? 

2.  Do  the  schools  educate  away  from  the  farm  1 

3.  Reconcile  these  views  : 

(1)  The  school  is  not  close  enough  to  life. 

(2)  The  most  unfair  thing  in  the  world  to  a  child 

is  to  make  him  face  men's  problems. 

4.  Make  out  a  programme  for  Grade  VII  and  Grade 

VIII  boys  and  girls  in  which  practical  activities 
are  represented. 

5.  Recent  social   and  industrial  changes  have  made 

necessary  a  new  division  of  home  and  school  duties. 
Give  the  practical  bearing  of  this. 


PART  III.— THE  SCHOOL  PROMOTING 
SOCIAL  EFFICIENCY 
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THE  SCHOOL  HELPING  SOCIETY 

INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS. 

1.  What  forces  bind  society  together  in  a  helpful  way  1 

2.  What  are  the  chief  disintegrating  forces  in  society'? 

3.  Give  one  or  two  illustrations  of  social  disagreement, 

and  state  the  ultimate  cause  in  each  case. 

THE  NEED  FOR  SOCIAL-MORAL  CULTURE. 

In  every  community — whether  it  be  family, 
district,  province  or  nation — it  is  desirable  that 
each  individual  be  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  that 
all  individuals  act  together  in  a  friendly  manner. 
It  does  not  require  a  very  observant  mind  to  discern 
that  one  of  the  unfortunate  things  in  community 
life  is  the  unseemly  bitterness  among  classes,  races, 
creeds  and  parties.  This  is,  of  course,  inimical  to 
progress.  Let  us  take  an  illustration.  Perhaps  the 
most  open  animosity  is  that  between  those  possessed 
of  capital  and  those  who  are  comparatively  poor. 
There  is  always  some  reason  for  disagreement. 
Without  charging  the  wealthy  with  greed  and 
dishonesty,  or  the  poor  with  envy  and  unreason,  it 
is  plain  that  the  toilers  think  that  they  are  not 
receiving  full  remuneration  for  their  services,  while 
the  owners  of  the  means  of  production  feel  that 
workmen  are  often  so  poorly  equipped  for  their 
duties  that  they  receive  more  than  they  are  worth. 
And  so  there  is  a  cry  on  the  one  hand  for  improved 
economic  conditions,  and  on  the  other  hand  for 
better  vocational  training.     Is  it  not  plain  that 
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there  will  be  no  permanent  solution  unless  the  two 
parties  involved,  learn  to  consider  each  other  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  the  spirit  of  "  Live  and  let  live." 
This  spirit  must  be  ingrained  into  the  constitution 
of  people  while  they  are  young,  while  they  work 
and  play  together  in  a  friendly  way  without 
thought  of  monetary  or  class  distinctions.  The 
school  can  and  must  foster  the  feeling  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  consideration  and  co-operation. 
And  this  it  can  do  through  its  spirit,  its  choice 
of  activities,  and  its  methods  of  teaching  and 
government. 

THE  SCHOOL  SPIRIT. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  should  be  that  of  the 
well-ordered  home.  It  should  be  dominated  by 
kindness  and  that  loving  sympathy  which  compels 
self-surrender.  No  one  really  finds  himself  until 
he  loses  himself  in  his  community,  until  the  larger 
will  takes  the  place  of  the  individual  will.  To 
give  and  to  take  in  the  spirit  of  love  is  the  best 
way  for  an  individual  to  lift  himself  out  of  his  own 
little  world  into  a  realm  in  which  he  joyfully 
recognizes  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others.  The 
proper  school  spirit  is  different  from  that  of  the 
army,  though  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  pattern 
the  school  on  that  institution ;  it  is  different  from 
that  of  the  church,  although  the  church  is  in  a 
sense  the  mother  of  the  school,  and  though  some  of 
its  methods  still  prevail  wherever  children  are 
taught. 

The  spirit  that  is  so  much  needed  is  present  in 
the  school  itself  because  of  its  very  constitution. 
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All  classes,  races,  creeds,  meet  together,  and  in  play 
and  work  learn  to  forget  their  differences.  They 
learn  what  it  is  to  have  common  interests  and  a 
common  nationality.  "  There  is  no  institution  ever 
devised  by  man  for  the  unification  of  diverse  ele- 
ments of  the  population  quite  equal  to  the  common 
school."  But  the  teacher  must  work  for  this  spirit 
of  unity.  There  is  always  the  negative  possi- 
bility in  every  district,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
too  say  that  no  measure  of  individual  development 
would  compensate  for  the  loss  that  would  come 
to  a  community  if  the  spirit  of  goodwill  and 
harmony  did  not  prevail. 

THE  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES. 

The  activities  of  the  school — its  studies  and  its 
games — can  do  much  to  foster  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion and  kindliness.  Just  as  nature-study  brings 
children  into  loving  sympathy  with  God's  out-of- 
doors,  so  society  study — the  study  of  occupations, 
industries,  modes  of  association,  etc.,  will  do  much 
to  develop  a  sympathy  for  the  world  of  people. 
It  may,  indeed,  remove  established  prejudices  and 
correct  wrong  attitudes.  Incidentally  it  may  open 
to  young  minds  the  possibilities  of  service  in  the 
world.  Many  a  young  man  reaches  the  age  of 
maturity  in  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial  world.  He  cannot  choose 
a  calling  because  he  does  not  know  what  callings 
there  are  and  what  each  represents.  The  study  of 
society,  of  history,  geography  and  the  reading  of 
newspapers  might  be  very  serviceable  in  this 
connection.    And  as  for  play,  it  is  evident  that 
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much  use  can  be  made  of  it  to  develop  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  self-surrender.  That  point  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Nor  must  the  teacher  overlook  the  great  social 
significance  of  the  repetition  of  nursery  rhymes,  the 
learning  of  folk-stories  and  folk-games,  and  above 
all,  the  singing  of  the  songs  of  home  and  country. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  half -hour 
given  to  the  learning  of  a  national  air  or  a  choice 
lullaby  may  mean  more  for  an  individual  pupil,  or 
for  the  community,  than  all  the  hours  spent  in  the 
study  of  decimal  fractions,  the  subjunctive  mood, 
or  quadratic  equations. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  every  Canadian  school 
instruction  is  given  in  English.  Is  the  assump- 
tion warranted  ?  What  bond  is  stronger  than 
that  of  a  common  language  ?  Is  this  our  greatest 
national  problem  ? 

THE  METHOD  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

But  even  more  important  than  the  studies  of  the 
school  are  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  and 
government.  Individual  effort  is  necessary  and 
right,  but  probably  it  has  received  undue  emphasis. 
In  many  cases  co-operation  would  have  been  better. 
It  is  better  for  two  boys  to  take  charge  of  a  garden 
than  for  each  to  have  his  own.  It  is  frequently 
better  for  a  class  to  combine  than  for  the  members 
to  act  singly.  In  manual  training,  in  geography, 
in  history  and  even  in  arithmetic,  there  is  great 
advantage  in  having  the  work  divided  among  the 
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members  of  a  class,  each  being  responsible  for  a 
portion.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  emphasis  too 
early  in  life,  the  principle  that  guarantees  the 
permanent  peace  of  society,  "  Each  for  all,  and  all 
for  each." 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORLD  OUTSIDE. 

The  children,  while  at  the  elementary  school  can- 
not be  fitted  directly  for  their  vocations.  Reasons 
have  been  already  given  for  this  statement.  They 
can  however,  get  something  which  from  a  social 
point  of  view  is  far  more  important  at  this  age  than 
practical  knowledge  and  vocational  skill.  They 
can  acquire  such  an  attitude  to  industrial  pursuits 
and  to  workers  in  the  different  fields,  that  when  they 
enter  the  ranks  of  producers  they  will  find  their  own 
place  and  recognize  the  place  of  all  others  in  the 
great  social  organism,  which  among  other  things 
has  to  do  with  the  production,  distribution  and  the 
consumption  of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life. 
The  desired  attitude  may  result  from  discussions, 
suitable  readings,  visitations  and  the  like.  The 
lesson  on  page  188  illustrates  this  in  a  definite  way. 
Though  the  elementary  school,  is  far  removed  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  trade  and  the  hum  of 
industry,  yet  the  throb  of  the  great  world  should 
be  felt  in  it  all  the  time.  There  should  be  a  back- 
ground of  reality  in  all  teaching.  The  world  that 
is  to  be  the  child's  future  workshop  should  be 
anticipated.  Every  pupil  should  leave  the  school 
with  the  feeling  that  he  is  necessary  as  a  working 
force  in  society  and  that  all  his  companions  will  be 
necessary  to  him. 
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THE    SCHOOL    NOT    THE    ONLY    FORCE    IN  THE 
COMMUNITY. 

In  fifty  years  how  the  world  has  changed  !  How 
marked  the  change,  especially  in  economic  condi- 
tions !  The  single  word,  centralization,  describes 
what  has  taken  place.  Half  a  century  ago  the 
home  manufactured  most  of  the  articles  in  daily 
use,  now  almost  everything  is  made  in  the  factory ; 
then  only  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  people  lived  in 
the  towns,  now  the  urban  population  is  forty  per 
cent  of  the  whole ;  then  the  wealth  was  distributed 
with  some  degree  of  evenness  among  the  people, 
but  now  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  population 
hold  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  capital. 
Growing  out  of  these  conditions  there  have  arisen 
conflicts  such  as  that  between  capital  and  labour, 
which  manifests  itself  in  silent  and  outspoken  ill- 
will,  in  strikes,  lockouts  and  occasional  deeds  of 
violence.  The  wealthy  own  the  tools  of  manu- 
facture and  the  sources  of  production.  It  is  even 
claimed  that  the  legislature,  the  press,  and  some- 
times the  courts,  are  subject  to  the  men  of  wealth, 
and  that  there  is  in  operation — 

"The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  shall  hold  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  shall  keep  who  can." 

Whatever  truth  there  is  in  the  charge,  the  fact 
that  unrest  exists  is  only  too  plain,  and  it  is  equally 
plain  that  where  this  unrest  exists  there  cannot  be 
national  peace  and  national  prosperity. 
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Nor  is  the  straggle  between  rich  and  poor  the 
only  one  that  is  daily  witnessed.  There  is  frequently 
open  war  between  the  manufacturer  and  consumer. 
The  middle  man  is  rightly  or  wrongly  often  held 
responsible  for  the  increased  cost  of  living,  while 
some  place  the  blame  upon  faulty  legislative  enact- 
ment, and  others  attribute  the  evil  to  the  great 
carriers  of  the  country — especially  the  highly- 
subsidized  railways. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  that  the  school 
acting  singly  could  remedy  these  unfortunate  con- 
ditions. It  can  only  aid  a  little.  Three  great  forces 
must  act  conjointly  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
affairs.  These  forces  are  legislation,  religion  and 
education.  Legislation  has  already  done  much  to 
minimize  crime,  vice  and  oppression.  It  can  do 
much  more.  But  we  are  not  likely  to  get  improved 
legislation  until  education  and  religion  have  done 
their  work.  At  its  very  best  law  is  coercive,  and 
coercion  alone  never  can  work  a  permanent  cure. 
It  cannot  get  to  the  root  of  the  disease,  it  cannot 
reach  the  hearts  of  men.  It  takes  religion  to  do 
that,  just  as  it  takes  education  to  reach  their 
intelligence,  and  both  to  operate  on  their  wills. 

Often  it  is  said  that  better  economic  conditions 
will  result  if  better  technical  schools  are  established 
and  more  competent  workmen  prepared  for  the 
factories.  It  will  always  pay  a  country  to  spend 
money  liberally  for  the  support  of  technical  and 
vocational  schools,  yet  the  grave  evils  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  can  be  set  right  not  alone 
by  instituting  more  and  better  schools,  but  by 
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ensuring  through  legislation  and  otherwise,  fairer 
and  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  schools  to  prepare  their  pupils 
directly  for  the  service  of  life,  and  towards  this 
end  the  "  Golden  Rule  "  in  spirit  and  in  deed  must 
be  observed.  It  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  home 
and  of  the  church  to  insist  upon  fair  dealing  and 
mutual  consideration  among  their  members,  and 
the  duty  of  those  who  make  and  administer  law 
to  have  regard  to  justice  and  equity. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Some  men  are  unhappy  in  life  because  they  cannot 

earn  enough  to  keep  themselves  and  their  families. 
Is  the  difficulty  usually  in  lack  of  knowledge  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  men,  or  because  of  wrong 
economic  conditions'?  Is  the  uneven  distribution 
of  wealth  the  great  cause  of  unrest  1  In  so  far  as 
this  is  true,  what  can  be  done  to  adjust  matters'? 
What  can  the  school  do,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
better  the  condition  of  things  1 

2.  Name  the  forces  in  the  community,  outside  of  the 

school,  that  are  working  for  the  production  of  a 
friendly  feeling  in  society. 

3.  Give  your  estimate  of  the  social  value  of  the  com- 

munity debating  society,  the  school  festival,  athletic 
competitions. 

4.  Should  civics  be  taught  in  schooH     If  so,  what 

should  result  from  the  teaching  ? 

5.  What  is  the  best  way  to  train  non-English  to  speak 

English? 


PART  IV. — THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAMME  AS 
PROVIDING  LIFE-EXPERIENCES  WHICH 
MAKE  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

(The  Aim  and  Spirit  of  the  Programme.) 
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THE  NATURE  GROUP 

NATURE  STUDY. 

The  first  group  of  studies  on  the  elementary 
programme,  is  the  nature-group,  comprising  nature 
study,  elementary  science,  and  geography.  These 
should  lead  pupils  to  understand,  control  and  sym- 
pathize with  their  natural  environment,  and  with 
man,  the  chief  actor  on  this  earth-stage. 

Unless  nature  study  is  pursued  sympathetically, 
and  unless  truth  is  discovered  by  actual  observation 
and  reflection,  the  best  that  the  subject  has  to  offer 
will  be  lost.  The  experiences  during  this  study 
should  be  altogether  healthy.  Life  should  be  purer 
and  more  tender  because  of  a  loving  association 
with  all  that  the  senses  and  the  mind  disclose. 
Such  results  will  follow  only  when  teachers  and 
pupils  unite  in  observing,  discussing  and  perhaps 
recording  day  by  day,  all  that  the  world  so  lavishly 
provides.  If  there  is  any  subject  where  formal 
lessons  may  be  done  away  with  it  is  surely  here. 
When  teacher  and  pupils  walk  the  fields  together, 
when  they  talk  and  laugh  together,  now  stooping 
to  examine  a  flower,  now  standing  beside  a  shrub 
to  examine  a  bird's  nest,  now  looking  at  the  clouds 
as  they  take  their  flight  across  the  sky,  surely 
there  is  borne,  not  only  a  love  for  the  beauty  of 
the  fields  and  woods,  but  a  human  sympathy  that 
is  the  guarantee  of  peace  and  harmony  in  the  school, 
and  love  and  respect  in  the  homes  of  men. 
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When  a  teacher  considers  that  nature-study  has 
two  aspects,  the  descriptive  and  the  historical,  and 
that  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  earth,  air  and  sea, 
she  will  not  grow  narrow  or  monotonous  in  her 
teaching.  Moreover,  if  she  recognizes  that  as  a 
general  rule  description  precedes  history,  and  that 
the  best  order  of  studies  is  suggested  by  the  sea- 
sons, in  their  rounds,  she  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  planning  her  work. 

It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  in  this  study 
expression  may  take  many  forms,  such  as  speaking, 
writing,  drawing,  modelling,  and  above  all,  doing. 
The  planting  of  seeds,  both  indoors  and  out  of 
doors,  is  to  little  children  a  never-ending  source  of 
delight.  The  making  of  collections — where  the 
taking  of  life  or  the  destruction  of  property  is  not 
involved — is  a  form  of  study  that  might  well  be 
encouraged.  The  care  of  plots  of  ground,  the 
feeding  of  birds,  the  making  of  a  sundial,  are  illus- 
trations of  useful  forms  of  activity.  Anything 
that  causes  pupils  to  observe,  to  reflect,  to  exercise 
sympathy,  is  to  be  commended. 

School  gardening  may  be  carried  on  in  most 
districts  if  fences  are  erected.  A  live  teacher  can 
always  make  sure  of  this  provision.  There  may 
be  difficulty  during  the  holiday  season,  but  this  is 
not  insuperable,  and  in  any  case  it  will  be  often 
better  to  have  the  long  holiday  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  Further  than  this,  the  pupils  may  have 
plots  at  home,  and  these  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  school  garden.  They  may  also  plant  pots  in 
school  and  observe  germination,  the   growth  of 
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cuttings,  the  development  of  flowers.  Then  they 
may  select  seeds  that  are  large  and  plump  and 
seeds  that  are  small  and  shrunken  and  compare 
results  when  these  seeds  are  planted.  Similar 
experiments  may  be  carried  on  touching  moisture, 
light,  fertilizers,  temperature.  All  of  this  work 
may  have  a  practical  as  well  as  a  cultural  value. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

Elementary  Science  is  a  study  of  quite  a  different 
kind.  Systematic  presentation  is  essential,  and 
reason  must  assert  itself  continually.  The  dis- 
covery and  application  of  principles  which  explain 
formation  and  growth  and  interaction  of  forces, 
should  be  a  constant  delight.  This  study  should  do 
away  with  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  rational  thought  and  action. 

The  field  of  scientific  study  is  constantly  widen- 
ing, and  it  is  here,  as  in  nature-study,  necessary  to 
make  a  choice  of  topics.  A  study  of  hygiene  and 
simple  biology,  and  very  elementary  instruction  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted 
in  the  elementary  school.  It  is  no  small  thing  for 
a  pupil  to  understand  a  few  of  the  laws  of  health, 
to  appreciate  the  nature  of  chemical  re-action,  and 
to  understand  the  great  forces  which  are  at  work 
transforming  and  controlling  matter. 

The  test  of  good  teaching  is  the  ability  of  pupils 
to  apply  knowledge.  For  example,  in  the  study  of 
hygiene,  the  most  important  question  is  this — how 
many  of  the  truths  revealed  with  regard  to  heating, 
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lighting,  ventilation,  and  care  of  the  body  are 
applied  in  the  home  and  the  school-room  ? 

In  botli  nature-study  and  science  there  is  one  of 
the  best  of  opportunities  for  combined  action  of 
pupils.  This  is  particularly  true  in  that  phase  of 
study  which  is  known  as  "  school-gardening." 
Indeed  the  co-operation  and  companionship  often 
signify  more  educationally  than  the  actual  work  in 
the  garden. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Experiences  in  the  study  of  Geography  are 
different  from  experiences  in  either  nature  study  or 
science.  As  the  pupils  observe  conditions  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  search  for  reasons  to  explain 
peculiarities  of  climate,  production  and  the  like ; 
as  they  read  about  lives  different  to  their  own,  and 
they  find  their  dependence  upon  those  in  distant 
lands,  there  is  developed  a  world-sympathy  which 
is  essential  to  genuine  culture.  The  social  value  of 
the  study  is  therefore  very  great.  The  direct  or 
practical  value  is  readily  recognized. 

Good  results  in  teaching  cannot  be  attained 
unless  there  is  constant  exercise  of  the  imagination 
and  reason.  India  is  a  land  of  mountains,  rivers, 
valleys  and  great  plateaus.  It  is  not  a  patch  of 
pink  on  a  map  of  variegated  colours.  One  section 
of  the  country  is  open  to  the  sea,  and  another  is 
shut  out  by  the  mountains.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion of  fertility  and  sterility. 

In  few  studies  are  there  more  opportunities  for 
variety  in  making  impressions  and  securing  expres- 
sions.   There  is  no  excuse  for  lessons  devoid  of 
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interest  and  spirit.  The  picture,  the  printed  page, 
and  the  actual  objects  may  be  used  in  presenting 
truth  ;  while  drawing,  moulding,  written  and  oral 
description,  mounting  specimens,  and  the  making 
of  scrap  books  are  forms  which  expression  may 
take. 

In  the  study  of  all  branches  there  is  usually  a 
logical  .order  of  procedure,  which  can  be  followed  in 
the  presentation  of  material.  Geography  illustrates 
this  fact  very  clearly.  The  study  of  the  world  as  a 
whole  must  of  necessity  precede  the  study  of  the 
continents,  and  continent  study  is  necessary  to  the 
detailed  examination  of  any  district.  In  the  study 
of  a  continent,  position,  relief,  drainage  and  climate 
are  to  be  considered  before  soil,  productions,  manu- 
factures, and  settlement,  because  the  latter  depend 
upon  the  former.  As  human  interest  is  always  the 
strongest  interest  in  life,  continual  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  people  of  the  countries  studied. 
For  this  reason  commercial  geography  is  probably 
more  interesting  and  profitable  than  any  other 
branch. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  a  ramble  with  the  pupils  in  the 

woods.  What  conversation  would  precede  and 
follow  the  excursion'? 

2.  Give  an  outline  of  a  lesson  on  the  first  snow-fall,  the 

dandelion,  sparrows. 

3.  Give  an  outline  of  a  lesson  on  dew,  with  Grade  VIII 

pupils. 
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4.  What  plan  should  be  followed  in  studying  Egypt  ? 

What  helpful  experience  should  pupils  get  from 
the  study'? 

5.  Show  that  the  subjects  of  the  Nature  Group  may  be 

studied  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  no  helpful 
experience. 

6.  Name  a  list  of   books   that   every  school  library 

should  possess  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  this  group 
of  studies  ? 

7.  In  what  way  does  the  study  of  nature,  of  geography 

or  science  directly  minister  to  efficiency  ? 
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THE  SOCIAL  GROUP 

HISTORY. 

History  is  a  study  that  rightly  covers  all  human 
experience,  for  there  is  nothing  that  has  not  its 
history.  Unfortunately  the  makers  of  text-books 
have  limited  the  study  to  comparatively  few  fields, 
and  these  are  not  always  the  fields  in  which 
children  delight  to  roam.  Yet  in  these  fields 
profitable  excursions  may  be  made,  and  the  wise 
teacher  will  adopt  the  suggestion  to  open  new  trails 
in  comparatively  unexplored  territory.  What  more 
interesting  than  to  study  the  story  of  the  plow,  the 
conveyance,  the  lighting  of  the  home,  the  dress 
and  homes  of  people,  the  progress  in  medicine,  in 
domestic  science,  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons. 
There  is  an  unlimited  range  of  inquiry  full  of 
interest  and  suggestion,  and  rich  in  life-giving 
power.  The  social  value  of  such  study  is  evident. 
Long  before  the  formal  text-book  in  history  is 
introduced  to  pupils,  there  may  be  carried  on  little 
studies  such  as  those  indicated,  where  through 
stories,  biographies,  personal  investigation,  and 
possible  visitation  of  industries  and  institutions, 
pupils  may  have  their  minds  opened  to  the  progress 
of  the  race.  Then  the  text-book  will  in  its  time 
be  welcomed.  It  will  show  the  ideal  towards 
which  men  have  been  working,  and  picture  the 
struggles  which  have  led  to  the  material  and 
spiritual  conquests  of  mankind. 

What  is  the  value  of  this  study  ?  Clearly  it 
lifts  man  out  of  himself  and  his  surroundings,  and 
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makes  him  the  heir  of  all  the  ages.  And  in  so 
doing  it  broadens  human  sympathy,  and  makes  for 
that  social  efficiency  which  is  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  all  education. 

Here,  as  in  geography,  appeal  must  be  made  to 
the  imagination  and  reason.  Pictures  must  be  seen. 
Characters  must  live  in  action.  In  so  far  as  out- 
lines and  diagrams  help  towards  this  end  they  are 
valuable.  If  they  are  nothing  more  than  words 
and  figures  to  be  memorized  they  are  useless. 
Educationally  it  is  better  to  study  a  few  great 
movements  thoroughly,  grouping  all  details  into 
larger  systems  of  thought  than  to  drill  on  discon- 
nected facts.  The  leading  questions  at  all  times 
during  the  study  are  these : — What  ideals  are  being 
sought  by  the  people  studied  ?  What  means  are 
being  put  forth  to  realize  these  ideals  ?  What 
significance  has  the  study  for  the  people  of  to-day  ? 

One  other  thing  the  teacher  should  bear  in  mind: 
"If  constitutional  advancement  and  national  ex- 
pansion, and  religious  culture,  and  educational 
progress,  and  literary  development  and  social 
changes,  and  industrial  and  commercial  expansion, 
and  the  overthrow  of  tyranny,  and  the  wider 
recognition  of  individual  rights  and  human  liberty, 
be  mixed  up  in  a  sort  of  historical  hash  by  the 
teacher,  the  pupil  fails  to  get  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
value  of  any  of  them,  or  of  their  relationships 
to  each  other,  or  to  higher  citizenship.  This  is 
especially  true  if  these  vital  elements  are  subordi- 
nated, as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  wars  and  intrigues. 
A  merchant  requires  more  than  his  day-book  to 
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understand  his  business.  He  needs  his  ledger  to 
comprehend  his  various  accounts  and  departments, 
and  their  relationship  to  each  other.  So  in  history, 
the  leading  departments  of  a  nation's  real  life 
should  be  studied,  separately  through  a  century, 
or  a  period,  or  through  the  entire  history  of  the 
nation,  in  order  that  pupils  may  clearly  understand 
the  progress  made  in  each  department,  and  its 
relationship  to  all  the  other  departments  of  national 
life  in  their  progressive  development." 

This  paragraph  applies  particularly  to  serious 
study  in  the  higher  grades. 

LITERATURE. 

There  is  an  ideal  world,  in  which  at  times  we 
love  to  dwell.  We  enter  it  through  the  gateway  of 
good  literature.  In  it  are  kings  and  queens  and  a 
glorious  company  of  the  noble-born.  Fond  lovers 
walk  through  scented  groves  of  sandal-wood  ;  belted 
knights  meet  in  deadly  combat  or  enter  on  some 
quest  that  ends  in  glory  ;  plain  people  rich  in  deeds 
of  love  and  mercy ;  good  people  strong  in  forgive- 
ness and  power  to  serve,  are  met  and  known.  The 
best  that  man  has  thought  or  felt,  the  best  that  he 
has  found  it  in  his  heart  to  utter,  has  been  preserved 
in  books.  What  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  enter  the 
secret  chambers  of  the  great  and  pure  souls  of 
all  times  !  Nor  is  the  time  idled  which  is  spent 
listening  to  sweet  strains  and  in  building  fair 
castles.  It  is  the  ideal  world  that  makes  the  real 
possible.  That  which  a  man  wills  to  accomplish  he 
may  accomplish,  "  if  he  only  wishes  it  with  his 
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whole  heart."  A  vision  of  the  perfect  and  attain- 
able is  necessary  for  inspiration  and  guidance  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life.  It  is  through  literature  that  we 
get  this  vision. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  literature 
must  be  approached  as  if  its  first  mission  were  to 
give  inspiration  and  produce  enjoyment.  If  sub- 
jecting it  to  minute  analysis  takes  away  its  charm 
then  the  analysis  should  not  be  made ;  if  on  the 
other  hand  it  enables  students  to  see  the  successive 
pictures  more  clearly,  and  in  right  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole,  it  is  of  great  value.  The 
end  of  literature  study  is  always  appreciation  of 
thought,  feeling  and  form,  and  the  true  test  of  the 
teaching  is  the  enjoyment  and  inspiration  produced. 
"Did  you  like  Grey's  Elegy?"  "No!  I  hated  it, 
although  I  analyzed  the  poem  grammatically  and 
topically  from  beginning  to  end."  Then  was  the 
poem  taught  badly.  "  Did  you  enjoy  your  study  of 
Sir  Launfall?"  "Indeed,  I  did.  I  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  the  time  devoted  to  it."  Then  was 
the  teaching  good,  no  matter  what  method  was 
employed. 

The  study  of  literature  gives  a  wealth  of  gracious 
experiences;  it  ministers  to  the  abundant  life,  it 
makes  for  efficiency  in  the  individual  and  in  society. 
For  that  which  produces  good-feeling,  warmth,  and 
optimism,  is  always  of  supreme  value  in  a  world 
of  conflicting  interests.  This  study  seems  to  be 
particularly  necessary  in  a  commercial  age. 

In  connection  with  literature  the  subjects  of  Art 
and  Music  should  be  discussed,  as  they  are  parallel 
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studies,  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  refer  to 
them  in  the  next  chapter  when  the  school  arts  are 
mentioned.  In  both  art  and  music  the  expressive 
side  is  prominent,  and  on  this  account  these  subjects 
will  be  classified  with  composition  and  manual 
training. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  other  school  activities  might  be  classed  in 

the  social  group  ?  Think  of  outdoors  as  well  as 
indoors. 

2.  What  value  and  interest  did  the  study  of  history 

seem  to  have  for  you  ?  Account  for  any  dislike 
you  had  for  the  study. 

3.  What  value  had  literature  for  you  *?   In  what  way 

did  it  enrich  your  life — your  knowledge,  your 
s}rmpathies,  your  judgment,  your  practical  action  1 

4.  Thinking  of  the  great  spheres  of  activity— home  : 

church,  vocation,  polite  society,  etc.,  state  the 
direct  value  of  the  study  of  history  and  literature. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ARTS— RECEPTIVE 

There  are  three  main  channels  through  which 
truth  reaches  the  mind : — observation,  hearing, 
reading.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  teacher 
is  to  train  pupils  to  look,  to  listen,  and  to  read. 
Unless  these  arts  are  acquired  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  experience — the  condition  of  life  and 
efficiency — will  be  broad  or  rich. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  art  of  observation  is  not  developed  through 
set  lessons,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  on 
nature-study.  When  pupils  are  questioned  every 
day  on  what  they  have  heard  and  seen  and  felt, 
and  when  they  are  sent  back  to  verify  their  state- 
ments ;  when  the  habit  of  looking  closely  and 
thinking  as  they  look  has  become  a  mania,  there  is 
good  hope  that  the  soul  will  become  rich  in  truth 
and  alive  to  beauty.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
thing  as  developing  sense-power  through  carefully 
prepared  exercises,  but  this  is  possible  only  when 
pupils  form  the  habit  of  thinking  as  they  look  and 
listen. 

Among  the  exercises  that  may  be  given  pupils  to 
develop  ready  and  accurate  observation  are : — 
Noting  and  recording  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
birds  ;  the  appearance  of  wild  animals .;  the  atmos- 
pheric changes  ;  the  deposits  of  dew,  rain  and  snow ; 
the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  the  phases  of  the  moon  ; 
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the  daily  course  of  the  sun ;  the  growth  of  plants ; 
the  appearance  of  the  wild  flowers  ;  the  differences 
in  vegetation ;  the  music  of  the  birds  and  the  alarm 
signals  of  the  animals ;  the  nests  and  homes  of 
wild  creatures ;  the  habits  of  all  living  things, 
especially  of  household  pets ;  the  structure  of  birds 
and  animals  in  relation  to  their  mode  of  life ; — and 
indeed  everything  suggested  by  the  wTords  nature - 
study.  In  the  school-room  exercises  may  be  devised 
in  colour  matching,  measuring,  comparing  textures, 
making  things  ;  all  of  which  necessitates  clear 
observation.  Every  writing  lesson,  every  lesson  in 
spelling,  every  exercise  in  reading,  demands 
thoughtful  attention,  and  careless  effort  should  not 
be  permitted.  Where  the  hand,  ear  and  eye  are 
jointly  exercised  it  is  so  much  the  better. 

LISTENING. 

The  art  of  listening  to  others  is  a  great  art.  In 
business,  in  social  and  religious  life,  that  man  has 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  profit  who  has  learned 
to  listen  patiently  and  wisely.  To  be  content  to 
weigh  the  words  of  a  message  carefully,  before 
speaking  or  acting ;  to  be  so  charitable  and  kindly 
imaginative  as  to  put  in  place  of  one's  hurried 
speech  the  thing  he  evidently  meant  to  express,  to 
be  attentive  and  courteous  to  the  point  of  excess — 
all  this  is  highly  desirable.  There  is  no  art  more 
easily  cultivated  in  school.  A  teacher  who  sets  the 
example  by  listening  kindly  to  even  the  smallest 
speech  of  the  smallest  child  and  who  insists  that  all 
pupils  shall  follow  her  example  will  do  a  great  work, 
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not  only  for  the  individual  members  of  the  school, 
but  for  the  society  in  which  they  are  destined  to 
exert  an  influence. 

The  programme  of  studies  contains  a  phrase, 
"  Every  lesson  a  language  lesson."  It  might  equally 
well  contain  the  phrase,  "  Every  language  a  hearing 
lesson."  In  every  dictation  exercise  one  telling 
should  be  enough ;  in  every  case  of  answering  by  a 
pupil  the  rest  of  the  classmates  should  feel  respon- 
sible for  giving  the  substance  of  what  has  been  said. 
One  of  the  best  exercises  for  a  school  is  making 
things  from  dictation,  or  solving  arithmetical  pro- 
blems that  have  been  proposed  orally.  To  reproduce 
the  substance  of  a  lecture  or  sermon  is  just  as  neces- 
sary as  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  a  reading 
lesson. 

READING. 

The  art  of  getting  thought  from  books  is  most 
important  because  most  of  our  information  is 
derived  in  that  way.  Books  are  silent  teachers  and 
are  patient  with  the  readers,  being  content  to  repeat 
their  message  over  and  over  again  to  all  who  wish 
it.  They  do  not  possess  all  the  attractive  power  of 
the  living  voice,  they  do  not  appeal  in  the  same  way 
as  a  living  teacher,  especially  to  young  children,  but 
they  are  always  available  for  consultation,  and  they 
give  information ,  inspiration,  or  provide  recrea- 
tion, so  that  they  have  been  aptly  termed,  "  the 
poor  man's  university."  Yet  many  have  not  been 
trained  to  read  intelligently.  It  is  possible  in  the 
elementary  grades  for  pupils  to  name  words  with- 
out assimilating  thought.    It  is  possible  in  the 
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senior  grades  to  peruse  pages  of  material  without 
getting  a  single  message. 

The  habit  of  attention  and  the  practice  of  repro- 
duction are  key- words  in  teaching.  The  subject 
matter  of  reading  lessons  should  be  not  only  the 
literary  readers  but  texts,  such  as  history,  science, 
geography,  arithmetic.  The  newspaper  and  the 
novel  also  find  a  place. 

CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  In  what  ways  may  pupils  be  trained  in  the  art  of 

listening  ? 

2.  "  The  man  of   culture  is  usually  a  good  listener." 

Discuss. 

3.  Show  how  every  lesson  in  which  books  are  used 

should  be  a  reading  lesson. 

4.  What  is  the  relation  between    speed  and  under- 

standing in  reading  1 
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THE  SCHOOL  ARTS— EXPRESSIVE 

ORAL  READING. 

There  is  an  expressive  side  to  reading.  Under 
what  conditions  will  expressive  reading  add  to 
helpful  experience  ?  Clearly  when  the  heart  and 
the  mind  of  the  reader  guide  the  expression.  That 
is  no  reading  at  all  which  is  the  result  of  imitation, 
or  which  is  an  attempt  to  follow  arbitrary  rulings. 
The  way  to  get  good  expression  is  to  get  right 
thought  and  proper  feeling.  In  other  words  the  road 
to  right  expression  is  through  right  impression. 

There  is  valuable  preparation  for  life  in  oral 
reading.  It  strengthens  one's  hold  of  truth  to  give 
expression  to  it  before  others ;  it  benefits  his 
audience  through  the  production  of  a  kindly 
feeling  induced  by  sharing  together  the  message 
that  has  been  spoken.  The  fact  that  oral  reading 
is  one  form  of  preparation  for  public  service  makes 
it  important  that  this  good  old  art  should  not  be 
neglected.  Nor  need  it  be  emphasized  the  less 
because  so  many  "  elocutionists  "  by  their  exaggera- 
tions in  voice  and  manner  have  brought  it  into 
disrepute. 

CONVERSATION. 

Oral  reading  is  of  minor  importance  when  com- 
pared with  the  art  of  conversation  and  public 
speaking.  In  actual  life  we  may  have  to  read 
aloud  occasionally,  but  we  find  it  necessary  to 
speak  every  day.  Therefore  there  must  be  careful 
attention  to  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  good 
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conversationalist.  Intelligence  and  feeling  and  good 
manner,  of  course,  and  then  the  well-trained  voice, 
melodious  and  cheerful.  When  it  comes  to  service 
in  the  family,  the  vocation,  in  polite  society,  or  in 
public,  there  is  nothing  much  more  important  than 
ability  to  converse  fluently.  The  teacher  has 
opportunities  in  every  lesson,  and  she  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  correct  and  easy  speech  is  a 
growth,  the  result  of  steady,  patient,  consistent 
practice,  rather  than  the  result  of  set  lessons. 

But  set  lessons  are  necessary,  too.  Prevailing 
faults  must  be  singled  out  and  definite  instruction 
given  that  will  remedy  them.  Hence  arises  the 
language  lessons  mentioned  in  school  programmes— 
the  practical  grammar  for  very  young  children. 
Hence  arises  also  the  lessons  in  articulation  and 
enunciation  so  necessary  in  a  land  of  mixed  na- 
tionalities. There  should  be  continuous  comparison 
of  the  actual  speech  of  children  with  the  ideal  forms, 
and  the  children  themselves  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  the  comparison.  In  all  art  intelligent 
self-criticism  is  the  way  to  victory.  But  behind 
all  lessons  and  criticisms  lies  the  truth  that  the 
teacher's  example  is  of  first  importance.  Indeed, 
this  statement  will  apply  to  the  teaching  of  all 
the  school  arts. 

COMPOSITION. 

Formal  composition  is  an  art  that  deserves  much 
recognition  in  schools.  No  one  can  be  efficient  in 
these  days  who  cannot  express  his  ideas  clearly, 
and  with  some  degree  of  force  and  precision. 
Power  of  expression  comes,  not  through  writing  an 
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occasional  essay,  but  through  daily  practice  in 
expressing  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  life.  There  is 
need  that  the  teacher  keep  in  mind  the  truth  that 
impression  must  precede  expression.  If  she  wishes 
force  in  expression  her  pupils  must  have  definite 
information  or  convictions,  if  she  wishes  clearness 
they  must  think  clearly,  and  if  she  wishes  elegance 
of  expression  they  must  possess  the  refinement  and 
literary  taste  which  will  rest  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  elegance.  So,  as  in  many  other  things, 
the  best  way  to  good  results  is  by  indirect  methods. 
If  the  individual  is  right  in  thought  and  feeling, 
his  expression  will  take  care  of  itself.  This  will 
not  do  away  with  the  need  for  such  instruction  as 
is  necessary  for  self-correction. 

In  the  first  three  grades  emphasis  is  placed  on 
oral  composition.  In  every  lesson  pupils  should  be 
expected  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  as  fully 
as  the  case  requires.  Every  lesson  will  thus  become 
a  language  lesson.  During  this  same  period  pupils 
may  copy  lessons  from  their  readers,  write  out 
simple  statements,  or  even  write  short  stories  or 
letters,  being  careful  to  punctuate  accurately  and 
to  place  the  work  properly  on  the  page. 

Later  on,  written  composition  may  receive  more 
attention,  but  this  should  not  mean  that  less 
attention  should  be  given  to  oral  work.  People  in 
actual  life  must  be  called  upon  to  speak  much  more 
frequently  than  they  write,  and  the  school  should 
recognize  this  by  emphasizing  oral  expression. 

The  earlier  written  attempts  of  pupils  will  be 
much  less  satisfactory  than  their  spoken  utterances. 
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A  child  who  can  tell  a  story  may  write  it  badly. 
One  reason  for  this  is,  that  in  writing  there  are  at 
least  three  added  difficulties — writing,  spelling,  and 
the  necessary  delay  in  expression. 

In  all  work  in  composition  the  subject  matter 
should  be  related  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
interests  of  the  pupils.  The  ordinary  activities  of 
home  and  school  will  suggest  narration,  description, 
and  letter  writing,  suited  to  all  grades.  Manual 
work,  school  gardening,  and  nature-study  are 
particularly  suggestive.  There  is  not  much  to  be 
gained  by  writing  compositions  unless  the  pupils 
have  a  personal  interest  in  what  they  are  telling  or 
describing.  In  senior  grades  reproduction  is  a 
valuable  exercise.  Even  "  the  converting  of  good 
poetry  into  poor  prose"  has  its  value.  The  pupil 
attempting  to  translate  in  this  way  may  write  a 
little  better  prose  than  usual.  Attempts  at  ornate 
description  should  be  encouraged  rather  than 
frowned  upon.  What  seems  gaudy  and  overdrawn 
to  an  adult  may  be  in  perfectly  good  taste  to  an 
adolescent.  Time  will  correct  any  superfluity  of 
expression.  It  is  much  easier  to  prune  down  than 
develop.  A  teacher  should  feel  encouraged  if  her 
pupils  try  to  say  things  in  an  effective  way — even 
if  their  judgment  as  to  the  beautiful  and  effective 
is  faulty.  In  other  words,  spontaneous  feeling 
should  always  be  welcomed.  Without  it,  com- 
positon,  both  oral  and  written  is  bound  to  be 
lifeless. 
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Formal  compositions  are  not  any  more  important 
than  the  regular  daily  exercises  in  expression. 
Every  one  of  these  should  be  considered  a  composi- 
tion lesson.  Some  fault  in  sentence  structure,  use 
of  words,  or  some  mechanical  error  suggests  that 
the  time  for  special  instruction  has  come.  It  is 
better  to  be  guided  by  the  needs  of  the  pupils  than 
by  any  text-book.  The  teacher  who  exercises 
vigilance,  who  takes  note  of  prevailing  faults  of 
expression  from  day  to  day,  and  who  centres  her 
instruction  in  the  correction  of  these,  is  bound  to 
accomplish  something  in  her  teaching. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Two  arts  are  necessary  to  written  composition. 
These  are  spelling  and  writing.  Three  words  set 
forth  the  characteristics  of  good  writing.  These 
are  legibility,  speed  and  beauty.  Legibility  depends 
upon  letter  formation  and  good  spacing.  Speed 
depends  upon  free  movement.  Beauty  depends 
upon  both  form  and  movement.  The  teacher  must 
concern  herself  with  teaching  right  forms  and 
developing  such  movement  of  hand  and  arm  as  will 
ensure  the  ends  just  mentioned. 

SPELLING. 

Everyone  who  pretends  to  courtesy  must  recog- 
nize to  some  degree  at  least,  the  conventions  of 
society.  This  applies  to  the  conventions  established 
for  intercommunication.  One  of  these  is  the  spelling 
of  words  in  common  use.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
justify  the  manner  of  spelling  in  order  to  make  such 
a  statement.    The  system  under  which  we  labour  is 
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illogical  and  absurd,  but  until  we  are  ready  to  agree 
upon  something  better,  we  must  learn  to  be  loyal 
to  what  has  been  adopted.  It  may  be  that  some 
day  the  English-speaking  wrorld  will  agree  upon 
a  phonetic  system.  It  will  not  be  in  our  day. 
In  the  meantime  we  must  decide  for  ourselves 
whether  the  attempt  of  spelling  reformers  is  likely 
to  hasten  or  hinder  the  advent  of  a  more  perfect 
system. 

Spelling  should  be  taken  to  include  punctuation, 
capitals,  and  syllabication. 

MANUAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

There  is  in  every  normal  child  a  desire  to  make 
things,  to  create.  There  is  joy  in  making  and  there 
is  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  finished 
object.  In  making  an  object  of  use  or  beauty  a 
boy  not  only  masters  the  materials  and  the  tools 
with  which  he  works,  but  he  masters  himself.  He 
becomes  aware  of  his  own  powers — Iris  possibilities 
and  his  limitations.  Every  honest  attempt  to  pro- 
duce that  which  is  accurate,  beautiful  and  useful, 
results  in  a  gain  to  the  worker.  There  is  no  proper 
self-realization  apart  from  creative  effort ;  whether 
at  home  or  at  school  every  pupil  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  joining  head,  heart  and  hand  in  the 
making  or  doing  of  something  that  appeals  to  him 
as  worthy.  One  reason  why  boys  who  are  bred  in 
the  country  often  achieve  distinction,  where  city- 
bred  boys  fail,  is  because  the  former  have  chores  to 
do,  things  to  mend,  animals  to  care  for,  things  to 
make.    Inventive  power  is  called  into  use  every 
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week  and  every  day.  City  boys  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  the  same  way. 
The  emphasis  which  is  placed  in  cities  and  towns 
upon  manual  training,  sewing,  cooking  and  other 
activities  of  similar  nature,  is  fully  justified.  Nor 
does  it  detract  from  the  value  of  these  branches 
that  they  often  have  direct  practical  worth.  It  is 
an  argument  in  their  favour  that  the  knowledge 
and  skill  imparted  may  be  turned  to  account  in  the 
home  or  vocation. 

MUSIC. 

There  is  a  form  of  culture,  a  mode  of  expression 
of  which  we  have  made  too  little  in  school,  when 
we  consider  its  importance  in  the  home,  in  the 
church,  and  in  society.  When  man  is  alone  he 
sings  to  beguile  the  time,  when  he  is  with  others 
he  sings  to  cement  companionship;  when  he  is  at 
peace  he  sings  for  very  joy,  and  when  he  goes  to 
war  he  sings  to  inspire  hope  and  courage.  Should 
he  dance  he  calls  on  music  to  suggest  the  rhythm, 
should  he  worship  he  needs  must  use  the  universal 
language  to  express  his  highest  thought.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  that  into  every  school  there  should 
be  introduced  the  songs  of  home  and  country,  of 
nature  and  action.  They  give  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion, and  in  a  peculiar  way  prepare  for  service  in 
the  institutions  of  civilization.  If  we  think  of 
the  individual  we  find  that  music  lifts  him  out  of 
the  commonplace,  touches  his  feelings  and  inspires 
to  nobler  action  ;  if  we  think  of  society  we  find  in 
song  that  which  binds  together  in  a  friendly  manner 
the  people  of  a  land,  gives  coherence  to  their 
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organizations,  and  permanent  form  to  their  loftiest 
aspirations.  Where  it  can  be  done  the  notation  of 
music  should  be  learned  and  mastered  by  school 
children,  but  the  mastery  of  notation  is  at  best 
only  the  means  to  an  end.  It  is  possible  to  have 
endless  instruction  on  theory  and  daily  drills  in 
intervals  and  time,  and  yet  have  no  real  music  in 
the  school.  The  thing  for  teachers  to  aim  at  is  to 
get  the  spirit  of  song  into  the  room,  to  have  every 
day  something  that  breathes  of  comfort  and  hope, 
devotion  or  loyalty,  and  that  promotes  the  feeling 
of  unity.  And  where  a  teacher  "  wishes  it  in  her 
whole  heart,"  she  will  find  a  way.  There  is  always 
somebody  in  every  district  who  will  gladly  aid  in 
such  work  as  this. 

DRAWING. 

Some  ideas  are  best  expressed  by  action,  some  by 
speech  and  writing,  some  in  form  and  colour.  If  a 
person  wishes  to  tell  what  he  saw  when  he  looked 
at  a  rose,  or  to  give  the  order  and  arrangement  of 
the  rooms  in  a  house,  or  to  describe  an  acquaintance, 
is  there  any  form  of  expression  equal  to  drawing 
and  painting  ?  It  is  good  for  the  teacher  to  look 
upon  drawing  as  one  of  the  many  forms  of  expres- 
sion—a form  that  is  useful  not  only  in  the  home 
and  in  the  school  but  in  every  branch  of  trade  and 
industry.  There  is  scarcely  a  school  study  in 
which  drawing  may  not  be  made  use  of  to  advan- 
tage— by  the  teacher  in  presenting  truth,  by  the 
pupil  in  expressing  it.  When  the  ideal  of  beauty 
is  expressed  in  form  and  colour  we  have  what 
is  known  in  school  as  art.     This,  however,  is 
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not  all  of  art.  What  is  more  important  than 
water-colours  and  crayons,  is  that  everything  in  the 
school-room  be  done  in  an  artistic  way.  The  care  of 
the  room,  the  scribblers,  the  blackboard,  the  lobbies, 
the  character  of  the  decorations,  all  this  is  part  of 
art.  There  are  many  schools  in  which  the  pupils 
will  do  but  little  in  painting  and  drawing,  but 
all  can  do  something  in  the  more  modest  ways 
suggested.  All  can  learn  to  appreciate  the  beautiful 
as  it  is  handed  down  to  us  by  others.  In  literature, 
drawing  and  music,  the  great  mass  of  persons 
must  be  satisfied  if  they  are  trained  to  appreciate 
the  best.  They  can  never  hope  to  create  much  that 
is  of  permanent  worth. 

All  art  has  in  it  something  of  the  element  of 
play,  and  therefore  every  art  lesson  should  give 
pleasure.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  teacher  to  grasp 
this  fact.  If  she  does,  she  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  securing  attention,  and  the  exercises  will  be 
highly  profitable,  for  they  will  do  for  aesthetic 
development  what  play  and  games  do  for  the 
training  of  the  body. 

BEHAVIOUR. 

The  crowning  art  still  has  to  be  referred  to — the 
art  of  behaviour.  Everyone  can  understand  that 
all  other  arts  are  but  secondary  in  importance. 
The  ground  of  lasting  efficiency  in  society  is  good 
conduct.  Under  what  conditions  will  it  be  secured  ? 
It  is  evident  that  the  school  has  something  to  do 
in  the  matter.  Ideals  must  be  furnished.  These 
are  the  goals  of  effort.  Such  ideals  may  be  furnished 
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in  the  life  and  words  of  the  teacher,  in  the  lives  o 
characters  in  history  or  fiction,  in  selections  of  good 
literature,  in  precepts  from  authoritative  sources. 
Motives  must  be  furnished  for  pursuing  these 
ideals.  The  high  motives  of  love  and  duty  are 
effective  when  happiness  and  sunshine  abound. 
Then  opportunity  must  be  provided  for  expression. 
A  talk  on  courtesy  is  wasted  unless  the  teacher 
insists  on  courteous  behaviour  in  the  room  and  on 
the  playground  and  unless  she  sets  an  example  in 
her  own  person.  A  lesson  on  neatness  is  lost  unless 
the  desks  and  persons  of  the  pupils  are  illustrations 
of  the  teaching.  In  the  case  of  some  virtues  such  as 
personal  purity  and  purity  of  speech  there  is  perhaps 
much  truth  in  the  quotation  already  given,  that  these 
things  are  to  be  "  caught "  rather  than  "  taught." 

In  cultivating  good  behaviour  the  teacher  is  wise 
who  adopts  positive  methods.  At  the  very  best, 
restraint  can  do  no  more  than  prevent  w^rong-doing. 
On  the  other  hand  encouragement,  wise  suggestion 
and  example  will  likely  lead  to  worthy  and  kindly 
action.  With  very  little  children  negative  sugges- 
tions have  frequently  the  very  opposite  effect  from 
that  intended.  A  general  order  such  as,  "  No  one 
must  chew  gum  in  school,"  may  do  little  more  than 
keep  the  idea  of  gum-chewTing  prominently  before 
the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The  thought  of  prohibition 
will  be  overlooked.  It  is  better  to  say,  "Do  this," 
than  to  say,  "  Don't  do  that ! "  On  the  same 
principle  it  is  better  to  talk  to  a  child  about  his 
behaviour  when  he  is  "good"  than  when  he  is  in 
trouble.   Five  minutes  spent  in  creating  a  favourable 
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attitude  to  right  conduct,  is  better  than  an  hour 
spent  in  talking  about  some  actual  misdeed. 

The  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  the  laws  of  good 
behaviour  are  recognized  both  in  school-room  and 
playground.  The  older  pupils  can  be  taught  to 
care  for  the  younger.  They  can  be  taught  to 
co-operate  in  every  way,  to  refrain  from  caustic 
remarks,  from  ill-natured  jesting — for  these  things 
are  unworthy  of  those  who  have  the  instincts  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  everything  the  teacher 
must  be  a  model  in  manners  and  expression.  The 
best  behaviour  of  which  she  is  capable  must  be 
exercised  in  the  class-room.  If  bursts  of  temper,  if 
sarcastic  tones  must  be  employed  it  should  be  with 
grown  people  outside  of  the  school.  To  take 
advantage  of  childhood,  and  to  bully,  threaten  or 
scold  is  neither  courageous  nor  lady-like.  The 
Canadian  Public  School  has  always  in  its  practice 
emphasized  good  conduct.  Badly  prepared  lessons 
may  have  been  excused,  but  bad  morals  have  not 
been  tolerated.  The  teacher  of  the  present  day 
cannot  afford  to  go  back  on  the  record  which  has 
been  established. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Which  of  the  expressive  arts  have  been  neglected 
in  schools  ? 

*J.  In  which  branch  can  you  improve  your  power  ? 

3.  How  can  you  modify  the  methods  used  in  your 

school  so  as  to  use  the  various  arts  of  expression  ? 

4.  Does  one-sidedness  in  life  arise  from  narrowness  in 

the  field  of  perception  or  from  inability  to  make 
use  of  several  forms  of  expression 
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THE  REMAINING  STUDIES 
ARITHMETIC. 

This  is  a  study  which  in  the  schools  of  this 
country  consumes  much  time,  and  many  people  will 
say  that  the  time  spent  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
value  received.  In  actual  life,  whether  at  home  or 
in  the  business  world,  there  is  comparatively  little 
demanded  beyond  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
four  simple  rules,  the  common  (and  not  the  un- 
common) weights  and  measures,  and  percentage. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  consists  in  making 
pupils  familiar  with  the  transactions  that  call  for 
an  application  of  their  knowledge.  In  such  a 
study  as  insurance  it  is  not  the  arithmetic  that  is 
difficult  but  the  picturing  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  problems  presented. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and 
usefulness,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  course  dn 
arithmetic  should  not  be  abridged  and  enriched. 
The  enriching  in  the  junior  grades  could  take  the 
form  of  practical  exercises  in  measurement,  calcula- 
tion of  actual  problems  presented  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  workshop ;  in  the  senior  grades  it  could  take 
the  form  of  generalized  statements  and  training  in 
the  use  of  tables  such  as  are  used  by  banks,  con- 
tractors and  all  who  are  called  upon  to  prepare 
estimates.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  and  easiest 
applications  of  arithmetic  is  in  the  subject  of  book- 
keeping, which  fortunately  also  lends  itself  to  the 
teaching  of  penmanship  and  good  form. 

GRAMMAR. 

This  is  another  study  whose  importance  has  been 
magnified.     Many  of  the  classifications  and  fine 
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distinctions  of  grammar  are  incapable  of  apprecia- 
tion by  the  pupils  and  they  do  not  in  any  measure 
assist  speech  and  writing.  They  are  the  legacy  of 
a  departed  race  of  pedagogues.  It  is  possibly  true 
that  grammar  is  one  of  the  branches  of  which  it 
could  be  said,  "  The  trouble  with  many  teachers  is 
that  they  wish  to  teach,  not  what  their  pupils  need, 
but  what  they  themselves  know."  There  are  how- 
ever two  branches  of  grammar  that  are  of  practical 
value  because  they  assist  men  and  women  in 
ordering  their  thoughts  and  make  them  acquainted 
with  established  usages  in  spoken  and  written 
discourse.  The  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  a 
sentence  is  revealed  by  analysis  and  by  the  cor- 
responding act  of  synthesis.  The  correction  of 
ordinary  errors  of  pronunciation,  enunciation, 
spelling  and  the  like,  which  are  so  necessary  in 
every  school,  may  well  be  extended  to  include  these 
grammatical  errors  which  are  so  noticeable  among 
children  and  grown  people. 

PLAY. 

Nothing  further  need  be  said  about  this  great 
school  activity.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  a 
previous  chapter. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  value  to  you  has  there  been  in  the  study  of 

English  grammar'?  Of  what  value  will  it  be  to 
your  pupils  1 

2.  Which  is  the  more  practical  study — formal  arithmetic 

or  mensuration  1 

3.  The  method  in  studying  arithmetic  determines  the 

value  of  the  study.    What  is  meant  by  this  1 
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METHOD 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  section  to  illustrate 
special  methods.  To  do  that  would  require  a  whole 
volume.  There  are,  however,  a  few  suggestions  of 
a  general  nature  that  follow  from  the  discussions  of 
the  preceding  pages. 

I.  AIM  DETERMINES  METHOD. 

First  of  all  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  purpose 
or  aim  always  determines  method,  and,  indeed, 
determines  everything  else  in  education,  and  for 
that  matter  in  life  itself.  A  man  who  erects  a  gate 
to  keep  cattle  out  of  his  yard,  will  scarcely  use  the 
same  design  and  materials  as  if  he  were  ornamenting 
his  property.  One  who  in  education  has  in  mind 
chiefly  industrial  efficiency  will  perhaps  find  little 
place  in  his  programme  for  music,  but  it  will  not 
be  so  with  one  who  thinks  of  service  in  the  home, 
the  church,  or  in  polite  society.  And  one  who 
thinks  merely  of  fitting  his  pupils  for  the  counting- 
house,  will  scarcely  use  the  same  method  of 
presenting  arithmetic  as  a  teacher  who  believes 
that  the  study  will  afford  fine  mental  discipline. 

The  aims  of  the  study  of  the  various  branches 
have  been  suggested  in  the  preceding  section.  If 
these  were  classified  the  purposes  of  lessons  might 
be  set  forth  in  such  words  as  information,  inspira- 
tion, drill,  development  of  power  or  insight  and  the 
like.  For  example,  if  half-an-hour  were  given  to 
the  study  of  a  poem  the  main  purpose  might  be 
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inspiration,  if  it  were  given  to  penmanship  it  might 
be  development  of  skill,  if  given  to  the  study  of 
dew-formation  it  might  be  the  presentation  of 
information,  the  development  of  power  to  think  or 
the  systematizing  of  knowledge.  Consider  this  last 
case  more  particularly. 

(1)  If  all  that  is  demanded  is  a  simple  explanation 
the  teacher  might  say,  "  Here  is  air.  It  is  saturated 
with  vapour.  Vapour  will  condense  when  the  air  is 
cooled.  The  air  is  cooled  on  coming  in  contact  with 
cool  bodies.  The  grass,  the  flowers,  the  fence  posts,  all 
become  cool  after  sundown.  The  moisture  settles  on 
them.  We  have  dew."  Of  course  this  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  lesson.  Maybe  it  has  more  in  it  than  some  very 
prententious  lessons. 

(2)  If  the  aim  is  to  relate  the  phenomenon  to  the 
general  phenomenon  of  condensation  the  lesson  might 
proceed  somewhat  as  follows  : 

(a)  Explanation  of  condensation — reference   to  the 

three  forms  of  water,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  condensation  occurs. 

(b)  Noting  of  the  dew.    Where  was  the  moisture? 

What  were  the  cooling  substances  ?  When  will 
dewfall  be  greatest  ?  In  winter  what  form  will 
the  deposit  take  ? 

(c)  Define   condensation.    Give   other  illustrations. 

Explain  rainfall,  hoar-frost.  Why  is  there  heavy 
snowfall  on  the  mountains  1    And  so  on. 

(3)  If  the  aim  is  to  develop  power  in  pupils  to  face 
problems  and  solve  them  by  their  own  observation  and 
thought  the  plan  would  be  altogether  different.  The 
general  procedure  might  be  roughly  indicated  as  follows  : 
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(a)  The  problem.    What  is  it  %    When  does  dew  occur 

most  frequently'?  Where  is  it  not  found? 
Keep  a  record  for  a  few  evenings  and  endeavour 
to  find  an  explanation.  If  the  explanation 
does  not  suggest  itself  to  you  examine  other 
cases  of  deposit  of  moisture  and  try  to  get 
something  that  will  explain  them  all.  Don't 
be  in  a  hurry.  Observe  and  think,  and  the 
solution  will  come  in  time, 

(b)  Verify  your  conclusion  by  applying  to  other  cases. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  ample  room  for  all  three 
methods  in  the  school-room.  Hundreds  of  explanations 
are  given  in  a  few  brief  words.  The  pupils  listen  and 
they  understand  and  they  become  wise.  In  this  way 
the  individual  acquires  the  wisdom  of  the  race. 

In  the  next  place  an  effort  should  be  made  to  develop 
truth,  to  add  day  by  day  to  a  child's  store.  This 
systematic  adding  of  experience  to  experience  in  a 
planned  way  constitutes  systematic  instruction  in 
science.  It  is  clear  that  the  haphazard  experiences  of 
pupils  will  not  alone  guide  them  to  all  truth.  The 
most  important  problems — the  most  fundamental — 
might  never  arise.  The  teacher  or  the  text-book  must 
arrange  exercises  and  experiments  so  that  the  whole 
body  of  truth  may  be  unified  as  much  as  possible. 

And  yet  it  will  not  do  to  think  of  truth-getting  alone. 
Unless  pupils  are  learning  to  face  problems  and  solve 
them  by  close  observation  and  reflection,  unless  they 
are  learning  to  see  in  particular  cases  illustrations  of 
general  manifestations,  they  are  missing  the  most  helpful 
experience  of  all.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  there  are  to  be  found  those  who  have  studied 
science  systematically  for  years,  and  who  have  never 
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faced  and  solved  real  problems  for  themselves  The 
practical  workman  in  every  trade  does  better  than  that. 

And  so  simple  explanation,  systematic  instruction  and 
independent  enquiry  all  have  their  place — and  usually 
in  this  order. 

II.  TEACHERS    SHOULD    HAVE    AIM    OR    PURPOSE  IN 
EVERY  LESSON. 

It  is  well  for  a  teacher  to  know  exactly  what 
purpose  is  to  be  served  by  a  lesson,  and  it  is  a  point 
gained  if  pupils  themselves  are  conscious  of  either 
the  immediate  or  ultimate  purpose.  A  child  who 
mechanically  studies  his  geography  is  not  so  likely 
to  derive  the  same  profit  as  one  who  perceives  the 
value  of  the  study  in  its  relation  to  life  or  pro- 
gress. Even  in  arithmetic  a  pupil  who  performs 
the  operations  as  a  machine,  lacks  the  interest  and 
motive  of  one  who  perceives  that  the  study  is  to  be  to 
him  a  means  of  advancement.  When  work  is  unin- 
telligent, merely  mechanical,  it  is  likely  to  become 
drudgery.  The  good  teacher  is  one  who  by  choice 
of  subject  matter  and  method,  and  above  all  by 
stimulation  of  a  worthy  kind,  can  elevate  all 
drudgery  to  the  plane  of  joyful  work. 

III.  LESSONS  ARE  BUT  UNITS  IN  A  SERIES. 

Very  often  a  lesson  is  spread  over  a  long  time. 
For  instance,  in  penmanship  several  periods  may 
be  given  to  instruction  in  letter-formation  and 
movement,  and  with  these  as  a  foundation,  there 
may  be  scores  of  periods  given  to  applying  the 
knowledge.    That  is,  impression  and  thought  may 
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be  prominent  in  the  early  lesson-periods,  but  thought 
and  expression  in  the  latter  periods.  In  history  a 
general  preview  of  a  period  may  precede  the  study 
of  details.  In  geography  a  general  knowledge  of 
a  continent  will  precede  the  study  of  a  section.  In 
literature  the  general  thought  of  a  selection  will  be 
obtained  before  the  parts  are  studied  minutely. 

IV.  EVERY  LESSON  SHOULD  HAVE  A  PLAN. 

Sometimes  the  plan  is  very  clear  and  definite. 
In  what  are  known  as  inductive  development 
lessons  the  "  Formal  Steps  "  can  nearly  always  be 
followed — introduction  and  statement  of  aim, 
presentation,  elaboration,  generalization  and  appli- 
cation. In  an  ordinary  reading  lesson,  a  lesson  in 
literature,  history,  geography,  a  natural  order  will 
be — teacher's  preparation,  introduction,  assign- 
ment, pupil's  preparation,  recitation,  after- work. 
In  physical  training  the  order  may  be  introductory 
instruction,  graded  exercises,  relaxation  exercises. 
In  some  lessons,  however,  the  plan  is  obscured,  and 
the  activity  is  partly  work  and  partly  play.  The 
following  three  lessons  indicate  procedure  in  which 
the  plan  is  not  very  obstrusive  but  in  which  pupils 
are  receiving  helpful  experience. 

(1).   THE  FIRST  SNOWFALL. 

It  is  a  class  of  little  children  of  the  first  and  second 
school  year.  They  have  witnessed  the  first  snowfall  of 
the  season,  and  the  teacher  wishes  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  further  observation  and  thought.  She  wishes  the 
pupils  to  see,  to  admire,  to  think  and  to  express,  so  that 
their  lives  may  be  richer  and  better,  and  nature  may 
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seem  kinder  and  dearer.  She  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
introducing  the  subject,  since  it  is  without  doubt  the  one 
theme  for  the  day  with  the  children.  So  she  simply 
allows  the  conversation  to  proceed  in  the  natural  way. 
Some  tell  how  they  made  snowballs,  others  how  the 
snow  melted  on  their  clothes,  others  how  the  fences  are 
covered,  while  others  looking  to  the  future,  talk  of 
sleighing,  and  skating,  and  building  houses  in  the  drifts. 
And  so  the  talk  proceeds,  not  according  to  a  fixed 
system,  but  above  all  things  freely.  Yet  at  times  the 
teacher  interjects  a  question  or  a  remark  to  stimulate 
further  observation  or  thought,  such  as,  "  Where  did  the 
snow  come  from1?"  "What  direction  was  the  wind 
blowing  ? "  "  What  was  the  shape  of  the  flakes  1 "  "  Of 
what  use  is  the  snow  to  your  father,  mother,  the  plants, 
the  fields  1 "  Perhaps  you  can  find  out  some  of  these 
things  by  to-morrow.  Would  you  like  to  draw  a  picture 
of  a  snowball  ?  Of  a  snow-man  ?  Of  the  trees  covered 
with  snow  ?  Of  a  snowflake  ?  Of  the  houses  you  intend 
to  build  ? "  Then  the  teacher  tells  the  story  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  land  of  the  snow,  reads  Anderson's 
"  Snow-Man " ;  teaches  a  song  of  the  sleigh  bells,  or 
opens  a  calendar  for  recording  the  days  on  which  snow 
falls.  These  are  only  illustrations.  The  main  thought 
is,  that  at  this  stage  there  shall  be  nothing  formal.  The 
conversations  may  last  a  minute,  or  they  may  last  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Nature-study  should  be  a  flavour 
of  school  life,  rather  than  a  fixed  subject  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

(2).   A  DAY  WITH  THE  FARMER. 

It  is  a  class  of  forty  pupils  of  the  fourth  grade. 
They  are  to  spend  a  day  on  the  farm.  They  meet  at 
the  class-room  at  8.30,  and  take  cars  for  the  station. 
The  whole  forty  are  anxious  to  have  the  place  of  honour 
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next  the  teacher.  Note  that  there  are  three  mothers 
along,  and  four  grown-up  sisters.  With  laughter  and 
overflow  of  spirits  they  pass  out  through  the  yards  and 
into  the  country.  What  expressions  as  they  see  the 
unfamiliar  things.  *  There  is  a  perfect  babble,  and  one 
hears  above  the  din  such  expressions  as,  "  Oh,  see  this  ! 
Look  at  the  cows  !  What's  the  man  doing  ?  Are  we 
nearly  there  yet  ] "  Nor  is  this  noise  disorder.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  it  of  ill-will  or  bad  manners. 
It  would  be  bad  manners  on  the  part  of  an  adult  to 
repress  such  a  good-natured,  natural  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm, provided  it  is  within  reason. 

And  now  the  farm  is  reached,  and  the  children  are 
for  rushing  here  and  there,  but  the  teacher  does  not 
permit  them  to  forget  one  thing.  ,  The  kind  hostess 
must  receive  them.  They  must  shake  hands  with  her 
and  thank  her  for  permitting  them  to  come,  and  they 
must  receive  from  her  instructions  as  to  what  they  are 
to  do.  "  There  are  the  trees ;  you  may  climb  them. 
There  is  the  cellar  door ;  you  may  slide  upon  it.  There 
are  the  men  plowing ;  you  may  go  down  and  see  them, 
and  perhaps  you  may  help  them.  There  is  a  man 
cutting  the  grain ;  you  may  watch  him.  One  of  the 
men  will  turn  on  the  power  for  the  thresher,  and  you 
may  watch  it  at  work.  There  are  the  cows ;  you  may 
see  them  milked.  And  over  in  the  dairy  you  may  see 
the  butter  made  for  tea.  Do  not  forget  the  little  pigs. 
You  may  take  pictures  if  you  like.  And  now  away 
you  go  until  the  bell  rings  for  lunch." 

The  doings  of  the  day  need  not  be  recorded.  New 
experiences  crowd  in  upon  the  young  people,  and  they 
express  themselves  in  previously  untried  ways.  And  as 
to  the  social  effects,  who  can  measure  them'?  They  see 
new  virtues  and  unexpected  powers  in  their  companions. 
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They  find  a  friendship  and  a  freedom  in  their  teacher 
that  has  hitherto  been  withheld,  A  new  ideal  of  kind- 
ness has  been  presented  by  the  farmer's  wife,  while  as 
for  the  farmer  and  his  work,  there  is  nothing  like  it 
under  the  sun.  He  is  the  great  benefactor  of  the  race, 
for  does  he  not  supply  food  (eggs,  butter,  meats,  vegeta- 
bles), clothing  (leather  and  wool),  and  fuel  (wood)  ?  v 

When  the  pupils  return  to  the  school  how  much  there 
is  to  talk  about  and  do  !  There  is  material  for  oral  and 
written  work  in  abundance.  Suggestions  for  hand-work 
lead  to  straw-plaiting,  grass-weaving,  making  of  wreaths 
of  grain.  Some  children  bring  a  bottle  and  cream  and 
make  butter.  Yes,  and  they  have  a  little  social  of  their 
own.  Some  of  the  boys  determine  to  understand  the 
grinding  of  wheat  and  visit  the  flour  mill. 

(3).   A  STUDY  OF  THE  SCHOOL-YARD. 

It  is  a  class  of  pupils  of  the  third  school  year.  The 
subject  of  study  is  the  hill  slope  and  slough  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  school.  The  teacher's  thought  is 
to  develop  notions  of  drainage  in  such  a  way  that  the 
pupils  will  be  able  to  understand  the  great  river  systems 
of  the  world.  The  lesson  takes  place  outside  of  the 
school-room.  Standing  on  one  of  the  hills,  the  pupils 
are  asked  to  point  to  all  the  slopes  leading  down  to  the 
creeks  and  the  central  slough.  They  tell  where  all  the 
rain  will  run  when  it  falls.  They  note  how  the  valley 
in  which  the  creek  runs  is  wider  than  the  creek  itself. 
They  account  for  this  fact.  They  point  to  expansions 
of  the  creek  into  ponds,  and  account  for  these.  They 
contrast  the  growth  on  the  flat  meadow  near  the  slough 
with  that  on  the  hillside,  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
creek.  As  a  school  exercise  they  make  a  moulding  or  a 
sketch  of  what  they  have  seen,  and  some  of  them  give 
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oral  or  written  accounts.  Then  the  moulded  globe  is 
presented  and  the  horse-shoe  highland  shown.  Pupils 
point  out  all  the  long  slopes,  and  all  the  short  slopes, 
They  tell  where  the  water  produced  by  rain  and  snow 
will  run.  They  tell  the  general  character  of  the  rivers. 
They  observe  the  exact  location  of  the  great  streams. 
They  note  where  the  country  is  low  and  flat  and  where 
some  of  the  rivers  expand  into  lakes.  They  learn 
names.  They  make  a  moulded  model,  draw  maps,  give 
oral  and  written  accounts.  Then  the  imagination  is 
allowed  a  little  freedom  in  "little  journey"  talks.  Such 
a  lesson  as  this  is  one  of  a  series  intended  to  give  pupils 
a  knowledge  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  lessons  on  climate,  resources,  people  and  their 
occupations,  so  that  the  earth  may  be  viewed  as  the 
home  of  man. 

In  the  following  lessons  the  plan  is  more  apparent 
and  yet  it  is  not  fixed  absolutely.  Note  particularly 
the  comment  on  lessons  (4)  and  (5). 

(1)  THE  STUDY  OF  JAPAN. 

This  time  it  is  a  class  of  pupils  in  the  seventh  year, 
They  are  making  a  study  of  J  apam  They  are  trying  to 
realize  that,  "Beyond  the  mountains  there  are  men 
also,"  and  that  the  law  of  life  in  the  whole  world  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  community — "Each  for  all,  and  all 
for  each."  The  teacher  begins  by  getting  from  the 
members  of  the  class  a  statement  of  their  present 
knowledge  and  opinions.  How  were  these  obtained'? 
(From  books,  pictures,  conversations,  observations  of 
store  windows).  Who  can  contribute  something  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  a  real  study  of  Japan1? 

And  so  next  day  there  are  magazine  articles,  geo- 
graphical readers,  picture  postcards,  Japanese  curios, 
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samples  of  handwriting,  accounts  of  the  army  and  navy, 
etc.  When  all  is  ready  a  discussion  arises  as  to  the 
order  of  presentation  and  some  such  plan  as  this  is 
devised :  Location  of  islands ;  relief  and  drainage ; 
climate  ;  productions  ;  manufactures  ;  settlement  •  char- 
acter and  life  of  the  people ;  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  On  the  principal  of  co-operation,  the  work  is 
divided  among  the  different  members  of  the  class.  They 
study  at  seats  and  at  home,  each  becoming  familiar 
with  the  portions  assigned.  Where  two  are  studying 
the  same  topic  they  may  work  together.  Then  when 
all  is  ready  the  first  group  tell  what  they  have  learned. 
They  not  only  talk,  but  draw  on  the  board  as  they 
speak.  The  whole  class  follows  in  this,  printing  in  the 
names  that  should  be  remembered.  Then  the  next 
group  describes  the  surface — and  again  the  chalk  or  the 
moulding  tells  the  story.  At  this  point  there  may  be 
descriptions  of  the  mountain  scenery,  the  roadways, 
the  rivers.  And  so  the  lesson  proceeds,  step  by 
step  in  order,  each  group  telling,  illustrating  by 
objects,  drawings,  pictures,  descriptions.  Nor  is  the 
work  of  any  group  complete  until  all  the  members 
of  the  class  have  recorded  in  some  way  their  essen- 
tial contribution.  In  a  graded  school  a  class  that 
has  made  such  a  study  should  be  encouraged  to  enter- 
tain another  room  by  giving  them  an  hour  in  Japan. 
The  exercise  consists  in  a  reproduction  of  what  has  been 
learned,  with  full  illustrations,  including  pictures, 
curios,  dresses  and,  if  possible,  illustrations  of  customs. 
Perhaps  the  Japanese  welcome,  the  cup  of  tea,  and  the 
formal  good-by,  might  well  be  a  portion  of  the  exercise. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  this  would  mean  the  enlarge- 
ment and  enrichment  of  experience,  which  after  all  is 
the  way  to  a  fuller  life.    And  the  full  life  is  the  only 
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one  that  has  capacity  for  service.  In  this  case  the 
broadened  sympathy  and  insight  will  be  of  permanent 
value  to  every  student. 

(2)  A  SAMPLE  WRITING  LESSON. 

For  senior  grades,  a  typical  lesson, — for  example  in 
the  letter  "h" — might  consist  of  the  following  parts: 

1.  Study   of  Form.  ~{a)    Observing    proportions — 

height,  breadth,  place  of  line  crossing,  shapes  of 
angles  and  curves. 

(b)  Tracing  in  air — until  the  effect  is  registered  in 

the  muscular  system. 

(c)  Drawing  until  the  form  can  be  made  correctly 

without  reference  to  copy. 

2.  Practice  of  Movements. — (a)  The  up  and  down- 

stroke — long. 

(b)  The  left  oval — three  space. 

(c)  The  right  oval — one  space. 

3.  Writing. — (a)  Making  of  the  letter — no  copy  to  be 

used. 

(6)  Self  criticism,  and  re-making  many  times. 

(c)  Making  in  combination,  as  hoho,  hehe. 

(d)  Making  of  other  letters  of  the  same  family,  as  b, 

k  and  I. 

(3)  TEACHING  A  SONG. 

(a)  Study  of  words. 

(6)  Determination  of  key. 

(c)  Naming  the  syllables. 

(d)  Studying  the  time. 

(e)  Singing  to  neutral  syllable — as  la  or  loo. 

(f)  Singing  the  words. 
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After  a  few  days  this  can  be  followed  by 

(a)  Singing  the  song. 

(b)  Singing  the  syllables. 

(c)  Writing  out  the  syllables. 

(d)  Marking  the  time. 

(e)  Translating  the  result  into  ordinary  staff  notation. 

(4)  A  READING  LESSON — (THE  THRESHING  MACHINE, 
BOOK  III). 

Usually  a  lesson  may  be  divided  into  its  four  parts — 
Introduction  ;  Pupil's  preparation ;  Recitation ;  After- 
work.  The  time  to  be  spent  on  each,  and  the  exact 
nature  of  the  work  must  depend  upon  certain  conditions 
viz  : — the  ability  of  the  children  to  read ;  their  life 
experience  with  regard  to  the  matter  touched  upon  in 
the  lesson ;  the  character  of  the  lesson  itself. 

In  this  case  if  the  pupils  are  very  poor  readers,  that 
is,  if  they  cannot  make  out  words  readily  and  have  very 
poor  vocabularies,  the  preparatory  work  will  deal  to  some 
extent  with  word  forms.  If  the  pupils  are  good  readers 
and  have  no  difficulties  with  words,  nearly  all  this  time 
may  be  saved.  If,  again,  pupils  belong  to  the  city  and 
have  never  seen  a  threshing  machine  or  a  farm,  some 
time  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  laying  a  foundation  for 
apperception  of  the  new  material.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  pupils  belong  to  the  farm  and  the  processes  are 
all  familiar,  this  work  need  not  be  done  at  this  stage. 

The  work  of  preparation  by  the  pupil  may  consist  in 
reading  the  whole  story  as  quickly  as  possible  to  get  the 
general  thought ;  reading  it  a  second  time  to  get  pictures 
as  clearly  as  possible ;  and  reading  it  a  third  time  to 
become  still  more  familiar  with  the  language.    In  reading 
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they  should  feel  that  they  must  be  able  to  give  an 
account  of  what  they  have  read. 

The  work  done  during  recitation  depends  upon  what 
was  done  during  the  introduction  and  the  preparation. 
If  the  introduction  has  been  very  thorough  the  work  of 
development  may  not  be  very  great,  but  if  the  introduc- 
tion has  been  somewhat  short,  and  the  reading  by  the 
pupils  not  any  too  thorough,  time  must  be  given  for  the 
elaboration  of  thought.  Each  picture  must  be  dwelt 
upon  and  made  vivid.  Harry  the  city  boy,  and  Tom 
the  country  boy  must  be  made  to  appear  in  striking 
contrast.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  each  boy  might 
be  compared.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to  tell  just 
what  Harry  will  expect  to  see  when  he  visits  the  farm 
and  how  he  will  feel  when  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  fields 
and  the  farm  buildings.  Similarly  when  they  reach  the 
threshing  machine,  the  feelings  of  the  boys — Harry's 
wonder  at  everything  new,  and  Tom's  delight  in  showing 
something  that  is  familar  to  him — should  be  dwelt  upon. 
This  work  of  elaboration  is  very  necessary  in  teaching, 
if  the  lesson  is  to  live.  Not  only  must  the  thought  be 
active  in  analyzing  the  whole  into  its  parts  as  an  aid  to 
clearer  understanding,  but  the  imagination  must  be  active 
as  it  creates  the  successive  pictures  that  the  lesson 
attempts  so  give.  Many  teachers  succeed  in  getting 
pupils  to  make  a  topical  analysis  but  they  fail  to  get  the 
pupil's  imaginations  to  act.  As  a  result  lessons  become 
formal  and  mechanical.  A  good  maxim  for  teachers  of 
primary  classes  is  contained  in  the  phrase,  "  Reading  is 
Picturing." 

For  after-work,  there  may  be  composition,  spelling, 
drawing,  etc.,  but  these  exercises  need  not  be  mentioned 
in  detail.  The  special  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is,  that 
an  information  lesson  is  not  to  be  taken  like  a  selection 
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of  literature  the  purpose  of  which  is  inspirational. 
Further  than  this,  no  two  information  lessons  will  be 
dealt  with  in  exactly  the  same  way,  nor  will  the  same 
lesson  receive  the  same  treatment  with  different  classes 
of  pupils.  It  is  possible  in  grammar,  arithmetic  and 
geography  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  procedure  ;  it  is 
very  difficult  to  do  so  when  reading  and  literature  are 
the  subjects  under  discussion. 

(5).   HISTORY — THE  GREAT  CHARTER. 

1.  Assignment. — This  begins  with  an  examination  of 
present  day  conditions — how  people  are  taxed,  how 
justice  is  administered,  how  personal  freedom  is 
guaranteed.  Then  the  story  of  Fuedalism  is  briefly 
reviewed  and  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  sovereign,  the 
nobility,  the  people,  and  the  church  briefly  sketched. 
The  story  finds  its  climax  in  the  action  of  an  intolerant 
ruler,  and  the  class  is  asked  : — What  would  you  do  if 
you  were  one  of  the  nobility  at  the  time  ?  If  you  were 
a  churchman?  One  of  the  common  people?  Listen 
while  we  give  a  few  concrete  illustrations  showing  how 
the  people  fared  in  those  days.  (These  illustrations  will 
bear  directly  upon  the  chief  provisions  of  the  charter.) 
Now  to-night  I  wish  you  to  find  out  exactly  what  the 
people  demanded,  if  the  demand  was  just,  how  it  was 
received,  and  how  it  was  finally  met.  You  will  find 
help  in  the  books  on  the  table  by  turning  to  the  pages 
marked.  (Note  that  this  assignment  does  four  things 
that  are  important : — [a)  It  makes  this  study  part  of  a 
larger  study  ;  (b)  It  gives  pupils  a  motive  for  study ; 

(c)  It  gives  definite  instructions  to  guide  their  activity ; 

(d)  It  gives  them  power  to  supply  their  needs.  Every 
assignment  should  do  something  of  this  kind). 

2.  Preparation.  —  Here  the  pupils  follow  out  the 
directions  of  the  assignment,  working  individually  or  in 
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groups.  To  make  out  a  topical  analysis  may  make  the 
thought  clearer  to  their  minds,  but  the  thing  they 
remember  should  not  be  a  page  containing  topics  and 
sub-topics,  but  a  series  of  pictures  of  suffering  people, 
angry  people,  determined  people,  triumphant  people. 
Unless  they  see  and  feel  they  study  in  vain.  The 
visualizing  of  pages  of  a  book  for  purposes  of  examina- 
tion is  a  sorry  business,  and  never  more  out  of  place 
than  in  a  study  of  this  kind.  When  the  pupils  have 
seen  and  felt  and  have  arranged  their  thoughts  so  that 
they  can  express  them  freely,  they  have  done  all  that  is 
necessary.  So  far,  "  There  is  pleasure  because  there  is 
good  work."  The  preparation  according  to  specific 
direction  has  a  particular  value  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  There  are  few  things  that  discourage 
expression  more  than  the  custom  of  asking  pupils  to 
speak  without  preparation.  They  should  have  time  to 
arrange  their  ideas.  This  is  not  only  best  for  the 
speech,  but  ensures  more  accurate  study. 

3.  Recitation. — Here  the  pupils  speak  from  the  topics 
assigned,  not  in  monosyllables  but  in  paragraphs.  If  a 
boy  speaks  for  three  or  five  minutes  that  is  fine.  The 
time  for  short  answers  is  in  the  drill  on  facts.  A  few 
studies  carefully  pursued  will  be  of  more  value  than  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  of  the  whole  text.  The  oral 
recitations  may  be  followed  by  written  statements  with 
great  advantage  to  the  pupils. 

4.  After-work. — There  are  supplemental  texts  to  be 
read.  A  copy  of  the  charter  may  be  put  up  for 
examination.  There  may  be  discussion  as  to  the 
observance  of  the  charter  to-day.  Have  all  people  in 
all  lands  this  liberty  1  What  liberty  do  you  think  we 
need  to  strive  for  to-day  1    What  books  deal  with  great 
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political  struggles  1  Name  some  other  struggle  of  which 
you  have  read.    And  so  on. 

5.  Comment. — Throughout  this  study  it  is  essentia] 
that  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  be  prominent. 
What  a  sad  failure  a  lesson  must  be  if  the  school  itself 
has  not  won  its  Great  Charter  of  Freedom !  To  see 
pictures,  to  understand  them,  to  enter  into  sympathy 
with  noble  people  in  their  great  conquests,  to  be  inspired 
to  noble  thoughts  and  deeds — this  is  what  the  study  of 
history  must  mean,  or  it  means  nothing. 

FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  Make  a  general  plan  for  treating  the  world  as  a 

whole,  indicating  the  order  of  treatment  and  your 
reason  for  that  order. 

2.  Give  in  detail  your  method  of  dealing  with  the  zones. 

3.  Give  plan  for  lessons  on  morals,  incorrect  speech,  use 

of  the  dash,  making  of  a  wooden  model. 

4.  Give  lessons  on  the  adverbial  clause,  the  equality  of 

triangles,  showing  how  far  variety  of  treatment  is 
permissible. 

5.  What  is  more  important  than  a  logical  method  of 

presentation  ? 

6.  Criticize  the  lessons  taught  in  your  presence  as  to 

aim,  spirit,  method. 
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1.  Read  the  preface  to  the  book. 

2.  Make  out  a  summary  in  a  paragraph. 

3.  Write  out  a  series  of  questions  that  will  test : 

(1)  The  work  of  the  teacher. 

(2)  The  progress  of  the  school. 

(3)  The  progress  of  an  individual  pupil. 

(4)  The  condition  of  the  community. 

4  Define  education  in  terms  of  (1)  experience,  (2) 
life,  (3)  efficiency. 

5.  You  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  small  rural  school 

for  a  year.  What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish 
(1)  for  the  pupils,  (2)  for  the  community,  (3) 
for  yourself  ? 

6.  What  qualities  should  the  teacher  possess  to 

succeed  in  her  school  ? 

7.  Texts  for  five-minute  addresses. 

A.  1.  The  whole  boy  goes  to  school. 

2.  Education  should   fit   for   happy  and 

useful  service. 

3.  Education  should  foster  truth,  beauty 

and  goodness. 
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4.  Education  should  furnish  ideals  as  guides 

to  action. 

5.  The  school  is  but  one  of  many  forces  in 

education. 

B.  1.  All  education   is   through  impression, 
reflection,  expression. 

2.  Nothing  in  expression  where  there  is 

nothing  in  impression. 

3.  Growth  of  knowledge  is  from  unorgan- 

ized to  organized. 

4.  The  line  of  least  resistance  is  along  the 

line  of  felt  need. 

5.  Everything  to  him  who  attends. 

6.  We  attend  to  what  interests  us. 

7.  One  of  the  earliest  interests  is  the  action 

of  others. 

8.  Repeated  expression  results  in  habit. 

9.  Nothing  in  retention  that  was  not  in 

attention. 

10.  There  is  a  natural  order  in  which  the 
mind  develops  and  this  fixes  the 
order  of  presentation  of  truth. 

G.  1.  The  spirit  of  the  school  should  be  that 
of  a  well-ordered  home. 

2.  As  the  teacher  so  is  the  school. 
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D.  1.  The  act  of  learning  must  be  the  pupil's 

act. 

2.  The  new  must  be  interpreted  by  the  old. 

3.  Nothing  known  unless  it  can  be  applied 

or  verified. 

4.  In  all  arts  clear  ideals  must  inspire  and 

guide  practice. 

5.  The  road  to  improvement  is  through 

self-criticism. 

6.  A  child's  education  truly  begins  when 

he  takes  himself  in  hand. 

E.  1.  Clear   assignment   results    in  definite 

study. 

2.  The  growth  of  knowledge  is  from  whole 
to  parts,  from  vague  to  definite,  from 
outline  to  detail. 

F.  1.  The  study  period  in  a  child's  school  life 

is  the  important  period. 

2.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  than  raiment  ? 
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